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OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


PROCEEDINGS 


Friday morning, 29 November 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY CHANC. JAMES R. DAY, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Ur President, ladies and gentlemen: You have a very full pro- 
gram and but a short time in which to discuss it; words from 
me must therefore be very brief. I must act the part of open- 
ing the door inward and extending to you a cordial grasp of the 
hand. Syracuse, you know, is called throughout the state, and 
perhaps quite extensively through the country, the “ Convention 
city.” We have had the honor of entertaining a large number 
of conventions from year to year since we reached proportions 
equal to their entertainment; but I assure you that no conven- 
tion has honored us more than the gathering of the chief 
educators of our state and the sister states comprising this 
great association. You know that we have a classic name but 
we are a very live Yankee city in our industries and our manu- 
factures. We combine very happily education and industry, 
culture and useful arts. You noted, possibly, as you came along 
the street, that we were preparing to build one of the great 
libraries of the land. Somebody may have said to you that this, 
however, is a contribution from a citizen whose citizenship is 
wider than any one city and who is not peculiarly a Syracusan; 
but you must not infer from this that we are not public- 
spirited—that we, indeed, would not, in due time, have erected 
that library ourselves; because not a long distance from that 
spot we are now erecting one of the greatest high school build- 
ings of the state, and not far away we have the beginnings of a 
museum of fine arts; the building in which you now meet was 
contributed to this institution by one of our citizens now im- 
mortal, while at the other side of the campus there is just finish- 


ing a great building given by another citizen of Syracuse whose 
name extends throughout the world as wide and far as the 
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great business which that name represents. So I say we 
happily combine the things for which the educators of this land 
stand: the solid education, the culture of mind and heart, and 
also the great movements of invention and manufacture and 
industry. To my thinking that is what college education— 
higher education in varied affairs—has come to mean, and is 
to mean more and more, in this great America of ours. 

There is only one point at which I feel a little embarrassment 
this morning in extending to you our welcome, and that is the 
weather; it has gotten here a month ahead of time. But then you 
know we have no responsibility for that schedule, and perhaps 
it is fortunate that we have not; yet, however, as philosophers 
and scientists, you know how gladly we would manage the uni- 
verse if we only could. It is Christmas weather at Thanks- 
giving time. I don’t know how to account for it except from the 
fact that in the Christmas holidays the principals of the 
secondary schools meet here, and the weather is determined 
to be impartial and not treat you any better than it will treat 
them when they come. Coming upon us so suddenly it has pre- 
vented some of the preparations which would have ministered 
more to your comfort and pleasure; but I know that you will 
not hold us at all responsible, and we welcome you most heartily 
and cordially to the city and to the university, and hope that 
you may receive such delightful impressions that you will desire 
to come again. For that time we will pray for clearer and 
brighter skies, but it will be impossible for us to have warmer 


hearts or to extend to you a more cordial welcome. 


Response 
BY PRES. ANDREW VY. V. RAYMOND, PRESIDENT UNION UNIVERSITY, 
SCHENECTADY N. Y. 

Mr Chancellor, we who know you have no need of words of 
welcome; the fact that we were to visit you and that you were 
expecting us was sufficient to assure us that not only would the 
latchstring be out but the door open and yourself waiting 


with both hands outstretched in greeting. The responsibility 
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that you have referred to as belonging not to yourself—sug- 
gesting that the weather comes so far ahead of time—indicates 
a characteristic of the city and the university. 

I am to express to you our appreciation of the cordiality of 
the welcome. We are here not so much to enjoy the generous 
hospitality that has been offered us as to discuss questions of 
practical interest and importance to educators. Those who do 
not know you or who did not know you before this morning 
(a condition of ignorance which reflects on them) had only to 
read the generous provisions which were made for our enter- 
tainment to feel that they were expected and that you would 
be disappointed if they did not come; and so we are all here 
confidently and expectantly. The program as announced deals 
with questions, as I have indicated, of interest and importance 
to educators. Education is a progressive science and because 
of that it is subject to innovations, to experiments that are 
prolific in controversy, and some of these find a place on our 
program. There is one other subject dealing with the problem 
that has been forced on our attention by recent events. It is 
our hope that the treatment of these various themes by chosen 
speakers and the informal free discussion which is to follow 
will result in stronger convictions and greater efficiency in the 
work in which we are all engaged. 

[ only regret that devotion to the business in hand will leave 
us so little time to enjoy your hospitality; but whatever our 
enjoyment may lack in extent or range will be made up in in- 
tensity; and so, with the thanksgiving spirit, in spite of the 
weather, still in our heart, I thank you on behalf of the associa- 


tion for all the good things we are about to enjoy. 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AND A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 
BY PROF. JAMES H. ROBINSON, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

As we look back over the intellectual history of our era we 
can hardly fail to reach the conclusion that we are in the midst 
of the third of the great and fundamental revolutions which 
have overtaken higher education during the past 2000 years. 
If this be true it will not be a waste of time to consider for a 
few moments the changes which are going on about us from a 
purely historical standpoint, without regard to their expediency, 
in the same disengaged spirit with which we can view the edu- 
cational program of Abelard or Petrarch. Only in this way 
can we hope to discover the exact nature of the present crisis. 
We are naturally prone to regard educational changes as 
voluntary and to discuss their propriety as the sole reason for 
their adoption or rejection. Yet careful scrutiny of the tend- 
encies in the great world outside of the college may convince 
us that we are advancing subtle pedagogic reasons for accept- 
ing or refusing to accept proposed changes which are in reality 
being forced on us by circumstances over which we have no 
control. We may in short be engaged in painfully justifying 
our submission to the inevitable. This paper is an attempt to 
discover if possible the line of demarcation between the inevit- 
able, which it is vain to discuss, and the optional in educa- 
tional reform, on which we should center our attention. In 
order to make quite plain the spirit in which I suggest that we 
deal with present exigencies let us glance back at the two 
earlier revolutions with which I venture to compare that 
through which we are passing. 

The first of those to which I refer was that which took place 
when the universities began to be organized at the end of the 
12th century. We can discover at that time little or no tend- 
ency to revive the educational system which prevailed under 
the later Roman empire. To Abelard the sophist appeared 


quite as complete an anachronism as he does to us. Dialectic 
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not rhetoric, sound deductive reasoning not fair speech, he Elective 


declared to lie at the foundation of education. ‘“ The chief key 
to wisdom ” he held to be “ an industrious, persistent question- 
ing.” He accordingly made his famous textbook, Yea and nay, 
a convenient manual of the apparent contradictions which may 
be found in the writings of the fathers, with. some general 
rules to be observed in seeking to reconcile them. His edu- 
cational ideal was destined to prevail. We are so ill instructed 
in regard to the 12th century that it is impossible to determine 
what opposition the developing system met from those with 
different views on the subject of education. Certainly John 
of Salisbury cordially denounced it, and there are indications 
that for a time a more humanistic tendency prevailed here and 
there, but not for long. In the 13th century Roger Bacon and 
others deprecated the exclusive attention to Aristotle and 
attacked the prevalent methods in the universities on the 
ground that they could lead to no real scientific truth. 

As we read the protests of John of Salisbury and of Roger 
Bacon against the current educational methods, we feel their 
force and are amazed at the insight of those who could free 
themselves from the prejudice of their age and so clearly per- 
ceive its deficiencies, but at the same time we realize perfectly 
that their arguments were sure to fall on deaf ears. Few 
would listen to them; if for no other reason, because mankind 
was still too intent on collating the theologic, philosophic 
and scientific heritage of Greece and Rome to realize that there 
was anything else worth attending to. This heritage had 
reached them in scattered and broken bits which it required the 
utmost skill to patch together. The sharpened wits of the 
logician could alone cope with the problem. There appeared 
to be no need for new knowledge; it was only necessary to 
prove and sort what was already known. 

But two centuries after Abelard’s death we find the begin- 
nings of a successful protest against the education of the 12th 
century. To Petrarch and the large class of educated men who 


recognized him as their guide, logic no longer appeared to be 
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the secret of the progress; it was only one of the useful discip- 
lines of the schoolboy. “ There is no more unseemly spectacle,” 
he testily declares, “than a person of mature years devoting 
himself to dialectics.” (Fam. 1:6) On the other hand, he 
believed that death could not find him more worthily occupied 
than in the study of the literature of the ancients and in the 
attempt to preserve it for the benefit of coming generations. 

We have no time to trace the manner in which the older 
plan of Abelard was gradually supplanted in the universities 
by a new plan which gave the languages and literatures of 
Greece and Rome the place of honor. One thing is clear, how- 
ever. As we consider the period during which the change took 
place, it is easy to see that the revolution was due to general 
causes which made it appropriate, natural and inevitable. It 
was not the result of any abstract theory of the superior edu- 
cational value of the classics, and no single man or institution 
can claim the credit of forcing the new plan on the world. The 
unrivaled influence of even so highly endowed and influential 
a person as Petrarch or Erasmus sinks into utter insignificance 
as we watch the majestic course of the Zeitgeist molding men’s 
minds and altering their tastes so that what once they esteemed 
as essential they came to regard as futile and absurd. 

Let us now review the changes taking place in our own col- 
leges during the past generation, which are quite as funda- 
mental as those recorded in any previous revolution. Our 
present business is not to consider their propriety or theoretic 
expediency but simply their nature and causes, from which we 
may, I think, make certain useful deductions. 35 years ago all 
our colleges, so far as I am aware, with the notable exceptions 
of the University of Virginia and Harvard university, adhered 
to a fixed curriculum in which Latin, Greek and mathematics 
were far more carefully studied than any other subjects. In the 
senior year the classics were generally dropped and most of the 
known sciences were flashed before the bewildered eyes of the 
student for at least a term. To take a single example, we find 
that at Princeton in 1850 the second term of the junior year 
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included, in addition to Latin, Greek and mathematics, Elective 


mechanics, natural theology, civil architecture and botany. In 
the senior year we find logic, philosophy of mind, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, chemistry, Aristotle’s Art of poetry, moral 
philosophy, constitutional law, mineralogy, geology and 
zoology. ‘To most of these subjects but a half year was given. 
This is a characteristic program though the subjects selected 
varied somewhat in the different institutions. Perhaps the 
actual trend of affairs which resulted in the decay of the system 
is best illustrated by Harvard, for the revolution was more 
gradual there than elsewhere. 

In the first catalogue which I have been able to examine, that 
of 1825—a humble, tractlike brochure offering a striking con- 
trast to the stout octavo volume of about 800 pages which the 
university now issues yearly—the scheme of study was the 
conventional one. We find the juniors studying, in addition 
to their classics, Paley’s Moral philosophy, Hebrew, chemistry, 
logic, electricity and magnetism. The seniors were required 
to take intellectual philosophy, optics, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, Paley’s Evidences, Butler’s Analogy, Say’s Political 
economy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, philosophy and natural 
history. It is noteworthy, however, that a few options were 
given to juniors and seniors. The junior might substitute 
mathematics or an ancient or modern language for a term of 
Hebrew; he could also substitute a modern language for differ- 
ential calculus. A senior might choose an ancient or modern 
language instead of chemistry, mineralogy or geology. 

In 1833 we find that a modern language was required in the 
sophomore, junior and senior years. 10 years after, a portion 
of the work above the freshman year becomes elective, includ- 
ing Greek and Latin. It was not, however, the student, but 
his parent or guardian, or, in the last resort, the faculty, who 
were to assign to the student “ the elective studies they deemed 
it best for him to pursue.” Four or five years later there is 
a return to the prescribed sophomore year with Latin and 
Greek. In 1850 the students themselves, instead of their pa- 
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rents or guardians, were permitted to make the selection among 
the elective subjects. In 1856 we find Greek and Latin back in 
the junior year. In 1867 Greek and Latin definitely ceased to 
be required beyond the freshman year, and a pretty free elective 
system was introduced for the last three years. The catalogue 
now begins to present, on a small scale, the characteristics 
which it still retains. 

What Harvard reached by a gradual, historical change which 
affords abundant evidence of hesitation and uncertainty and 
excusable bewilderment on the part of those in authority, Cor- 
nell attained at a bound. When the institution was opened in 
1868, one year after the last great extension of the elective sys- 
tem at Harvard, it proclaimed two signal departures from the 
accepted habits of our colleges. The students were to enjoy 
“complete university liberty in the choice of studies,” and 
secondly, there was to be no special prominence given to the 
ancient languages. On the other hand, special attention was 
devoted to “studies which shall be practically useful.” The 
catalogue of 1870 says: “The idea of doing the student’s mind 
some vague, general good by studies which do not interest him, 
does not prevail. The variety of instruction offered enables 
him to acquire such knowledge as is likely to agree with his 
best development, encourage his aspirations, and promote his 
work in life. The ancient languages, whose beauty and worth 
are fully acknowledged, are provided for; particular attention 
is paid to modern classics, especially those of our own lan- 
guage.” 

These innovations appeared to justify, in the eyes of those who 
edited the 1871 catalogue of the University of Virginia, where 
the elective system had prevailed from its foundation in 1825, 
the following reflections: “In this institution there is no cur- 
riculum or prescribed course of study to be pursued by every 
student, whatever his previous preparation or special ob- 
jects. . . The wisdom of this plan has been amply vindi- 
cated by time and experience, and within the last few years 


many institutians of higher culture in the United States have, 
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to a greater or less extent, revised their method of study in 
accordance with the example here set.” 

One year after the opening of Cornell and two years after 
the definitive extension of the elective system of Harvard, 
Pres. Eliot became the head of that institution. In view of what 
his name connotes in the minds of all of us, it is needless to 
dwell on the significance of his appearance on the stage. 

Parallel to the changes which we have been following in the 
academic department, there were important developments in 
technical education. In addition to the establishment of more 
or less separate schools of theology, medicine and law, which 
are, of course, familiar enough to the student of the medieval 
universities, new departments of science appeared: the Shef.- 
field scientific school at Yale, the Lawrence scientific school at 
Harvard, in 1847; the School of mines at Columbia, 1863. The 
colleges undertook, moreover, to furnish educational advan- 
tages beyond the senior year, for which the college course was 
a prerequisite. Yale established a graduate course in 1847, 
Columbia made an abortive attempt as early as 1857 to found 


s9 


“a university course” comprising three schools—of letters, 
science and jurisprudence—leading, after two years of study 
to the degree of M.A. The founding of Johns Hopkins, in 
1876, for exclusively graduate work, gave great impetus to the 
extension of nontechnical education beyond the close of the 
academic course. 

Had the movement stopped at this point these exceptional in- 
novations represented in the University of Virginia, Harvard, 
Cornell and Johns Hopkins might have been regarded as mere 
educational experiments which trustees dominated by doc- 
trinaire presidents and faculties had been induced to encourage. 
The decisive test of the fundamental character of the change is 
to be found in the policy of the majority of the colleges, great 
and small, throughout the country. Almost all our institutions 
have shown a marked tendency to follow the lead of Harvard 
and Cornell. Yale affords perhaps a fair example of the general 


progress of the elective system, and it enjoys the reputation of 
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a conservative institution. It maintained the old curriculum 
till 1876, when students were first permitted to take four hours 
of optional studies in both junior and senior years. Eight years 
later the prescribed work in the junior year was reduced to 
seven hours and that for the seniors to three. Now the student 
is permitted a practically free choice of studies during the last 
two years of his course. 

While I have examined catalogues of by no means all the 
colleges even in the east I think we shall be quite near enough 
the truth for immediate purposes if we assume that the majority 
of our colleges maintain in their academic department the old 
curriculum little modified during the first two years of the 
course, and then permit the student a wide range of choice 
either among single subjects or groups of subjects arranged to 
meet the tastes of the faculty. 

We have now described the old curriculum and noted the gen- 
eral disappearance of required studies during the last two years 
at least of college work; and the establishment of courses, 
parallel to the classical courses, in English and science, in which 
there is no Greek and often no Latin. In general the student 
is permitted to give toward half his time during four years to 
studies of his own choosing. The question naturally suggests 
itself, will the system of partially prescribed studies, the 
“group system,” and all the varying combinations of prescrip- 
tion and election now in vogue, give way finally to the system of 
free choice which prevails in a number of our universities, or 
may we expect a general reaction such as occurred on a small 
scale at Harvard after the earliest attempt to introduce the 
elective system there? In short, will the forces which have 
burst the bounds of the older rigid curriculum continue to oper- 
ate till the disruption becomes general or are these forces of a 
nature to weaken and leave us with the seemingly arbitrary 
compromises which are to be observed on every hand? 

Obviously it is impossible to answer this important question 
before the main factors which have led to the introduction of 


the elective system have been determined. These fall into two 
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groups Which I will call the intramural and the extramural 
reasons. In the first group I include all educational theories 
which would justify the freedom of choice on the ground that 
it benefits the student by increasing his self-reliance or stimulat- 
ing his interest, that it improves the character of the instruction 
by permitting specialization and placing before the instructor 
only those who have voluntarily chosen his particular branch 
of work. It may be added that there is a category of intra- 
mural objections which make against the further extension of 
the elective system, such as the added financial burdens which it 
brings with it and the alleged inability of the youth to choose 
his studies wisely. Now with all these I propose to have 
nothing to do. I do not question their importance but they 
have already been the subject of interminable discussion. I 
hope to show, moreover, that these academic reasonings really 
have had far less influence in fostering the elective system than 
is generally assumed. As in the earlier revolutions, so in the 
present one it is to changes outside the college campus that we 
must turn for the chief explanation of the situation in which 
we find ourselves and for light on the probable future of the 
college course. 

The 19th century witnessed a remarkable transformation in 
the tastes and intellectual ambitions and aspirations of the 
more cultivated class throughout western Europe and our own 
country. A complete analysis of this transformation would 
demand much space and a philosophic insight to which I can 
make no claim. I venture however to select a few phases of the 
great change which appear to be almost sufficient in them- 
selves to account for the modifications of our educational plan. 

In the first place there is the disappearance of Latin as the 
universal language of erudition. For centuries after the Teu- 


tonic conquest of the Roman empire no one was deemed “ liter- 
ate” who did not know Latin. Not till about 1700 did the 
number of books annually published in Germany in the mother 
tongue exceed those in Latin. But only in the 19th century did 
Latin become unnecessary for the professional work of the law- 
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yer, the physician, perhaps even the protestant theologian. Not 
till the 19th century did the various vernacular languages which 
had from the first been tributary to the highly developed speech 
of Greece and Rome finally become fully independent and 
conscious of their supremacy. They are now the medium of the 
highest literary, scientific and philosophic thought and have 
reached so great a degree of excellence of form that they rival 
even in the minds of the most discriminating the ancient tongues 
to which alone Petrarch and Chaucer could turn in the 14th 
century for solace, wisdom and the highest literary art. To give 
but one of innumerable examples of the recent but apparently 
conclusive character of the victory gained by the modern lan- 
guages, the Song of Roland was nut printed till 1837 and now 
M. Gautier thanks the Lord that every French youth of educa- 
tion knows the opening lines of that famous national epic quite 
as well as those of the Jliad or Aeneid. So general and remark- 
able a change as this exaltation of the vernacular languages 
has naturally reacted on the college curriculum and altered the 
estimate formerly popularly put on the ancient languages. 
The second great change which strikes even the most super- 
ficial observer is the fact that the scientific discoveries of the 
18th and the earlier centuries became teachable in the 19th; the 
several branches of natural science severed themselves perma- 
nently from theology and became ever more and more specialized 
and exacting. Evento those who drew up the curriculum in the 
early part of the 19th century, physics, botany, chemistry, 
zoology, mineralogy, etc. appeared worthy of a place beside 
Latin and Greek, though their importance did not appear 
to justify more than a very subordinate place in the plan of 


study. 


To modern scientific specialization and thoroughness must be 
attributed the final recognition of the superficiality and insuf- 
ficiency of the curriculum of the senior year, which was certainly 
comprehensive enough, as we have seen, to suit the most am- 
bitious advocate of modern studies. The trouble lay not in the 
scope but in the character of the instruction, which appears to 
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have been lacking in just those qualities which recommend Elective 
scientific studies to us today. The textbooks, Paley, Butler, Way- oe 


liberal 


land; a few weeks devoted ordinarily to each subject; the many 23 cation 


subjects taught by one instructor; (e. g. the Rev. John McVickar 
was for many years at Columbia “ professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, of political economy, of rhetoric, and of belles- 
lettres’); the absence of laboratories and of adequate libraries; 
all these justify the inference that the studies enumerated in the 
old catalogues had little in common with those of today. In 
Columbia in 1852 all seniors were required to devote a small part 
of their attention during a term to “ civil and military architec- 
ture and civil engineering.” We find at Amherst in 1842 a 
course extending through one third of the year devoted to 
“natural theology embracing mineralogy, conchology and zool- 





ogy.” The perfunctory and superficial character of the instruc- 
tion as measured by the standards which prevail today in most 
of our colleges, even the poorer and less fully equipped, is too 
patent to need further illustration. 

The introduction of more adequate instruction in the natural 
‘sciences was doubtless greatly stimulated by the discovery that 
natural science might prove useful. This has no doubt consider- 
ably modified the popular estimate of the relative value of the 
newer and older subjects. The fact that scientific study has 
become a prerequisite for most professions can not have failed to 
influence the preferences even of those who were studying with 
no definite practical aim in view. 

Lastly the appearance of new social and political sciences has 
profoundly affected the scope of intellectual achievement. These 
have developed but recentlyinto disciplines of great interest and 
much practical importance, specially political economy, consti- 
, tutional law and sociology. History has been vastly broadened 
in scope and has become critical and exacting. Indeed the his- 
torical attitude of mind has done much to discredit the older 
1 conceptions of many of the subjects of academic instruction not 
excluding the ancient languages themselves. 





To read the discussions which appear from time to time 
one would infer that the question whether the elective 
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system should be perpetuated and extended is still an 
open one, and that we might at any time _ reestablish 
the old curriculum should we become convinced that our 
students do not and can not advantageously select their own 
studies. I must confess that in view of the facts which I have 
just recalled, the debate over the right of the elective system to 
be, appears quite vain and unprofitable. We may of course 
undertake at any time to vindicate the ways of God to man, but 
we may well be on our guard against arrogating to ourselves a 
control over the course of affairs which we really do not enjoy. 
In adopting the elective system the colleges are only vielding, 
often most unwillingly and ungraciously, to irresistible pressure 
from outside quite as inexorable as that which is forcing ever 
new concessions to democracy or opening new occupations to 
women from which they have been hitherto debarred. The 
world has simply outgrown the limits of the ancient curriculum 
and it is no longer possible to compel a student to give what is 
now considered a reasonable amount of attention to all the 
studies which appeared in the course 50 years ago. To permit 
the student to make his choice among the various studies or cer- 
tain of them was the easiest, if not the inevitable, solution of 
the difficulty. 

I wished in this paper to confine myself in the main to the 
influences outside the universities which serve to explain the 
changes within them. There is, however, one intramural con- 
sideration which may be explained historically and which may 
have an important influence on the extension of the elective sys- 
tem. An undoubted tendency toward extreme specialization has 
often shown itself in our colleges of late years, which, were it not 
offset byan increasing breadth of viewin dealing with the various 
sciences, might produce a temporary reaction in favor of the 
older disciplines. As men trained in one field of work were 
gradually given a place in our faculties, and each was permitted 
to solicit the student’s attention for a year at least to his partic- 
ular study, it was not unnatural that there should have been 


a sharp reaction against the old, easy-going ways. A new nar- 
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rowness invaded the classroom. The persistent attention to the 
small incidents in the economy of the universe had produced 
such astonishing results that it was almost inevitable that the 
first generation of scientifically trained scholars permitted to 
teach, should have brought their subjects into a certain discredit 
by the failure to remember that they were conducting college 
courses and not furnishing the technical preparation for scien- 
titic research. It must be confessed that their critics, the de- 
fenders of the older classical studies, often forgot how technical 
their own work was. From the standpoint of general experi- 
ence the ability to define trochaie dimeter with anacrusis is 
amore technical and special attainment than to tell a canescent 
from a glabrous leaf. 

Alongside this vouthful confidence in specialization we find 
a tendency to encourage the student to carry on what was 
grandly called original research. Historically considered this 
Was a reaction from the older habit of memorizing a textbook. 
There may be only a difference in degree between the original 
research of a sophomore and the problems of Réntgen and 
Edison, but it is worth while to make a distinction nevertheless. 
The use of the same expression for the activity of the sopho- 
more who is solving a familiar problem in analytic geometry, 
and the strictly scientific researches of the laboratory or study, 
is sure to cause confusion and place our college instruction in 
a false light. 

In the reaction from the desultory and adventitious instruc- 
tion in the natural and social sciences and in the modern lan. 
guages which prevailed before the elective system was intro- 
duced, and in the distrust of the routine of the textbook, there 
Was inevitably a temporary tendency to exaggerate the ad- 
Vantages of specialization and technical achievement and an 
anxiety to force the student prematurely into independent re- 
search. This is exactly what might have been expected, and 
there are signs already that the exigencies of education are 


being more carefully considered. There is a tendency every. 


Where to note the interdependence of the various sciences, an 
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interdependence which is attested by the appearance of a 


variety of intermediary conciliatory science 





biology, physical 
chemistry, sociology. Moreover the study of such a subject 
as political economy, as now understood, demands the same 
sort of insight as that which aids in the understanding of psy- 
chology, mathematics and logie. 

We have to consider, lastly, how far the general notion of 
the requisites of a liberal education have changed, since a modi- 
fication of our old standards for judging an educated man will 
react in the long run on education itself. There is no doubt 
that the revolution in our colleges has already profoundly 
affected the range of knowledge which may be expected from 
the members of a graduating class. One may know something 
of King Lear or Faust and yet admit without a blush that he 
has never heard of Chloe and Tityrus; another may know the 
length of a parasang, if not of a centimeter; a third may have 
dissected a cat but never have scanned elegiac verse; a fourth 
may be able to give an account of the life history of the 
amoeba and yet know nothing of so elementary a matter as 
Cartesian coordinates; John Stuart Mill may have ‘a meaning 
for a fifth that Aristotle has not; to a sixth the development of 
the English constitution may be clearer than that of Athens. 
It is not strange that we give up the old, ready indications 
of a college bred man reluctantly. But bits of information 
play, at best, a small réle in life. It would not be difficult to 
arrange a course in phrase and fable, required of all seniors 
before they went out into the world, which would enable them 
to smile intelligently when O tempora! O mores! was uttered, 
or when there was a reference to Gregory’s Non Angles sed angeli, 
or the Greeks bearing gifts. It would not take long to make 
a collection of elegant allusions sufficient to enable one to 
make a reputable figure all one’s life among educated people. 


Indeed such a course would meet éne of the chief objections to 


the elective system. We have probably drifted further from: 


the conventional external signs of a college education than we 


realize. But I believe that the historic forces have so far modi- 
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fed our notions that few would esteem the equipment for 
polite intercourse with which a graduate of 50 years ago en- 
tered the world equal to that with which he enters it today. 
Few indeed would understand his Horatian innuendoes how- 
eyer pertinent, few would respect his ability to construct a 
faultless Latin distich if he had never heard of a dynamo or 
the union of Austre-Hungary. Already the external indica- 
tions Which might be looked for as a proof that one had spent 
four vears in college have lost their definiteness. Those of the 
earlier half of the 19th century already appear almost as com- 
plete an anachronism as the florid eloquence of the fourth or 
the dialectic precision of the 13th. 

The real advantage of the college course must lie hereafter, 
as it has always really lain in the past, not in knowledge but 
in the cultivation of those faculties which promise to be the 
greatest source of satisfaction to ourselves and our friends 
as the vears go on. We can not exclude a single science that 
has found a place in our colleges; we are far more likely to 
increase than to diminish the number. We can not revert toa 
fixed course because there is no dictator so powerful that he 
can, by force or persuasion, induce all to accept his particular 
selection of subjects which can but appear arbitrary whatever 
canons of educational expediency he may formulate. Then the 
mere scientific ambition which has taken possession of our col- 
leges would in itself prevent the reduction of the number of 
scientific and literary studies represented in their announce. 
ments. 

In conclusion it would seem equally vain therefore, to depre- 
cate, or on the other hand, to attempt to justify the elective 
System by an appeal to the ideals or alleged results of the older 
humanistic curriculum, for this is becoming an anachronism. 
The hope of the future lies not in compromise or hopeless reac- 
tion but in the spirit in which the newer subjects are taught 


and ina clarifying of thé teacher’s mind as to the exact aims 


Which he proposes to reach. 
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Discussion 

Rev. Timothy Brosnahan—Of the two points assigned for dis- 
cussion I shall say absolutely nothing regarding the elective svys- 
tem except to remark that I thoroughly agree with Prof. Robinson 
in asserting that the old, absolute, prescribed system has passed 
away; but I can not agree with him of course in asserting that 
the elective system is to come, because I conceive that between 
extreme prescription and extreme electivism there may be a 
compromise. I shall confine myself, therefore, exclusively to the 
consideration of one point in which I find myself in accord with 
the professor, namely, that a liberal education is distinguished 
from a nonliberal or utilitarian education not so much by the 
studies that are employed in its communication as by the spirit 
with which those studies are prosecuted, and the aim which they 
purpose to attain. These two—the spirit and the aim—have been 
accepted, I think, as the differentiating marks of a liberal educa- 
tion by the master minds that have written on this subject from 
Aristotle to Cardinal Newman. 

In fact, we owe the historical concept of a liberal education as 
we owe the term by which it is designated—as we owe much else 
that is refining, as probably we owe the whole intellectual basis 
of our modern culture—to Greece. The Greek concept prevailed 
historically, as has been said, till after the middle of the last 
century, when a new poliey of education began to obiain result- 
ing in some confusion between the liberal and utilitarian aspects 
of education. In the short time at my disposal I can only hope 
very imperfectly “to stir the mold around the root of the ques- 
tion.” 

The historical concept of a liberal education may be defined in 
two propositions, one indicating its aim, the other its spirit. I 
shall first indicate its spirit, or the historical interpretation 
thereof. A liberal education is sought for because of its in- 
trinsie worth, like virtue in the Christian sense of the word it is 
itsown reward. Dissevered from all external utilities it is desir 


able because the plenitude of one’s intellectual life and freedom 


from connate limitations are desirable. It may be of material 
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advantage to one, and in highly civilized communities it usually 
isin manifold ways. Its immediate object is the liberalization of 
the mind, that is to say, the emancipation of the mind from sub- 
jective limitations through development as distinguished from 
the stocking of the mind with knowledge, and its emancipation 
through instruction. Knowledge or instruction is its instru- 
ment, nog its end. A liberal education, therefore, implies in the 
first place that the mind is fitted by development for the fullest 
exercise of its activities, and second that, as a_ psychologic 
consequence, it finds the satisfaction of its being in dealing with 
the objects that are connatural to its activity. Hence it is con- 
tradistinguished from a utilitarian education: both fit man for 
life, but one regards primarily man’s interior life, the other his 
exterior life; the object of both is training for power, but of one, 
training for power of self-possession, of the other, training for 
power of possessing outward things. The spirit, therefore, of 
the utilitarian education, or rather the spirit that impels one to 
acquire a utilitarian education, is the spirit of the 19th century, 
the spirit of commercialism, in its last analvsis the “ awri sacra 
fomes*; the spirit that urges one to seek a liberal education is 
aspiration for the higher ideals of self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-development, and self-mastery. 

The second characteristic of a liberal education defines its im- 
mediate aim. It supposes that in every well ordered civil com- 
munity there is a tendency making for progress and a tendency 
making for civilization. Progress is the extrinsic and instru- 
mental element in the well-being of the civil community; civiliza- 
tion is its intrinsic complement, its goal of perfection. Prog ers 
comprises wealth, the agencies that most effectively produce 
wealth, what wealth can procure, material comforts, the conveni- 
ences of life, and the material aids to refinement. Civilization 
denotes intellectual and moral qualities that make community of 
life full, agreeable, refining and ennobling. The primary aim of 
autilitarian education is to advance progress; the primary aim of 


a liberal education is to enrich civilization. A liberal education, 


therefore, is concerned with those studies that are fitted, and in 
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so far forth as they are fitted, to give or develop duly and har. 
moniously those intellectual qualities, called “ virtues ” by Aris. 
totle, that give personal finish and civie excellence. It is quite 
evident that the civilization of a community is raised or lowered 
by the character of the individuals that constitute that com- 
munity; that it is molded and advanced by men who are trained 
to see the world and to see it whole; that its formation and 
growth is either directly or indirectly in the hands of the edn- 
cated. If then all the units or the major part of them that con- 
stitute a civil community are partially and specially educated, 
the civilization of that community is warring with itself and is 
wanting in unity; is divided into self-centered, illiberal, and 
specialized groups, and is wanting in breadth; is swayed now by 
one triumphant fad, now by another, and is wanting in sanity. 
Briefly therefore the intellectual virtues that ought to charac: 
terize the result of a liberal education are breadth, sanity and 
unitvy—a wide outlook, a sane perspective and a_ unifying 
principle. 

In the first place the outlook of a liberally educated man ought 
to be broad; his intellectual sympathies ought to be comprehen- 
sive. There are men whose minds are storehouses of informa- 
tion on special subjects: they may be scientists, psychologisis, 
mathematicians, learned in the law, versed in political sciences, 
erudite in ethnographic lore. They are men deserving of every 
respect because of their attainment, and of all encouragement 
because of the usefulness of their labors; vet there is nothing in 
their attainments to safeguard them from looking on the uni- 
verse, the unfolding of human history, or the interdependence of 
human activities, as measured and explained by their specialties. 
On the other hand the man of liberal education need not be a 
man of encyclopedic information on every subject of human 
thought. A man of wide knowledge may be a man of narrow 
outlook; he may not be ab’e to see the wcods becauseof the trees; 
objectively, the field that subtends his vision may be large; sub- 


jectively, his focused vision in a given case may be small. Lastly, 


the breadth of a liberally educated man ig not superficiality. His 
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information on many subjects may be elementary, but his habits 
of mind are thorough, penetrating and comprehensive. 

In the second place the intellectual perspective of a liberally 
educated man is sane. “ That only is true enlargement of mind,” 
savs Cardinal Newman, “ which has the power of seeing many 
things at once, of referring them seve ‘ally to their true place in 
the universe, of understanding their respective values, and of 
determining their mutual dependence.” Possessed of this sanity 
of perspective the liberally educated man recognizes that each 
systematic body of truths has its proper boundaries, its peculiar 
scope of inquiry, its own methods of investigation, which are not 
to be deranged or intermixed. All knowledges do not present 
themselves to him as of equal value. His mind never exalts a 
part at the expense of a more important part or of the whole; it 
does not exalt one learning unduly or assign it a higher place in 
the hierarchy of knowledge than its character demands. | In the 
presence of apparently conflicting or contradictory truths he 
avoids two extremes: he does not, on the one hand, in a partizan 
spirit reject one class of truths, and embracing the other attempt 
to cast the universe into a Draconian formula derived from its 
narkow content, or in “impotence of fancied power” deny all 
objective value to that class of truths which he can not accept 
because he can not gage their deeper harmonies with other 
truths which he does accept; nor on the other hand dces be affect 
an attitude of pseudotolerance toward contradictories, profess- 
ing himself broad because he never accepts one truth without 
safeguarding himself against the logical imputation of execlud- 
ing the contrary. <A liberally educated man is disengaged from 
the narrow intellectualism of his day and specialty, for he knows 
that the Zeitgeist is always a narrow spirit. He does not measure 
intellectual values by the spirit of the age; he is not “bulldozed,” 
if | may use the term, by the curious jnsolence that characterizes 
the judgment of a given century regarding its own wisdom and 
the unwisdom of its predecessor; he passes judgment himself 


from the viewpoint of one who is outside and above what he is 


appreciating. 
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Lastly, the liberally educated man apprehends the world of 
knowledge as possessing unity; he never looks on any special 
subject-matter of his knowledge as an isolated or an unrelated 
segment; to him the world of knowledge is like the ordered 
cosmos, wherein multitudinous orbs in fathomless space are 
wheeling securely in mutual interdependence through paths 
determined by divine geometry, all bound to some final center 
of the universe by some invisible, all-pervading and perfect bond, 
to which we have for the present assigned the name of gravita. 
tion. The liberally educated man recognizes that the physical 
and the moral world, the world of spirit and the world of matter, 
the world of unthinking substance and necessary laws and the 
world of self-consciousness and freewill, the world of arts and 
the world of sciences, are all parts of one all-embracing whole, 
with distinct but correlative functions reciprocally adjusted 
and subordinated to some one central purpose. He recognizes 
that the thoughts, the emotions and pursuits of men, the per- 
sonalities, the nations and the races of history, their conflicts 
and their triumphs, their glories and their degradations are all 
diverse and apparently divergent forces. which gradually, how 
ever, by successive and ascending combinations, produce one 
universal resultant. 

To have the illuminative intellect that sees and understands 
this unity in its fulness is wisdom, and not the portion of us 
finite beings; but to have even a participation of such illumi 
native intellect is true philosophy and the goal of a liberal 
education, “the highest state,’ says Cardinal Newman, * to 
which nature can aspire in the way of intellect.” This, then, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the historical ideal of a liberal edu- 


cation, prescinding altogether from the studies that are em- 





ployed in its communication—an ideal toward which the ecol- 
lege student seeking a liberal education should tend; which, of 
course, is not absolutely attainable, but which with suitable 
mental and moral equipment may be approached by every 


student in proportion to his intellectual endowments and his 


voluntary efforts. The studies and disciplines, therefore, that 
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sheuld be used to communicate a liberal education ought to be 
such as will by their normal and logical efficacy develop wide 
intellectual sympathies and comprehensive intellectual grasp, 
as will give sanity of intellectual perspective, as will inform 
the mind with true philosophy. 

Prin. A. L. Goodrich—It is my part in today’s discussion to 
speak from the point of view of the secondary school. 
Prof. Robinson has led us in a retrospect, arraying the 
facts of history in favor of the thesis that “the elective 
system has been forced on us by the irresistible logic of 
circumstances over which we have no control, and that a 
liberal education is no longer to be determined by its content 
but rather by its spirit and its aim.” If this position be true, 
and I believe it is, it is hardly conceivable that the pressure 
of these circumstances should cease to be effective at the 
threshold of college or university. In fact we are all aware 
that, be the reasons what they may, the thing itself has already 
gone beyond the confines of the college hall. We have options 
among subjects and among courses, and even among schools. 
If then election exists already in secondary schools and if a 
liberal education is to be acquired in college and university 
along many lines rather than a few, and these lines are likely 
to multiply rather than to diminish, it would seem wise to 
articulate closely where the character and content will justify 
such procedure: and this is being done with considerable rapid- 
itv. I do not however propose to discuss this question. I put 
it forward here to emphasize two points, 1) the increasing close. 
hess of connection between school and college, and 2) the fact 
that fundamental changes in college methods react strongly 
on the secondary school and are helped or hindered by condi- 
tions there existent. This I take to be the excuse for a see. 
ondary schoolman’s appearance before you at all today as a 
speaker on the subject under discussion. In what I have to 
say to you on this subject as related to secondary school work 
uy purpose is descriptive rather than argumentative. To tell 


you what I think about it and why, is my intention. 
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An elective system is such an organization of school work as 
admits the student to a voice in the selection of that to which 
he is to direct his attention. Such systems vary in the weight 
of the voice thus permitted and in the method by which it is 
allowed to take eifect. Moreover, all such systems have their 
natural limitations, among which may be included the maturity 
and ability of the student, the natural sequence of subjects, 
the time the student can or will spend in school, the possible 
presence of constants, and the requirements of the institr- 
tions in which he means to continue his study. Disputants 
ought to recognize such limitations but as a matter of. fact 
they seldom do. Those who attack the doctrine of electives 
usually assume that unrestricted choice is the subject of 
discussion, failing to reflect that unrestricted choice is not 
only not defended by any one but is in point of fact an 
impossibility. 

The ultimate reason for election lies in the nature of the 
individual and in the aim of education. The individual un 
questionably varies. No two of us are alike. In form and 
feature and organic structure we can be distinguished by our 
similarities from other animals, but in all respects except the 
generic we present striking individual differences, and_ this 
is perhaps in no respect more marked than in natural talents, o1 
tastes, or capabilities. The aim of education, we may assert with 
Prof. Hanus, is service. The best service one can render to 
himself, his friends, his country, is possible only when the best 
that is in the individual has been exploited. This, if it mean 
anything, means variation in treatment, difference in suggested 
and effective motive, arousal of permanent interest under vary 
ing stimuli, and the development of powers as unlike as are the 
natures of the individuals themselves. 

The civilization of today is vastly different from that of even a 
hundred years ago. Our youth ought to be trained for service 
and happiness not in a past but in a future. And yet, afler a), 


the controversy does not turn about this point; it is not a ques- 


tion of aim so much as a question of means. It is asserted on 
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the one hand that old things, if not old methods, are still the Elective 


system 


best; on the other that they are not. There is truth in both ana a 


assertions. It is the questionof the adaption of means to an end. 
But the end sought has changed, or at least multiplied; we wish 
a man to confront the 20th century, not the 18th or even the 
19th; is it likely the means to be used can remain entirely un- 
changed when the end to be reached has so many points of dif- 
ference from the other? 

- For the historical argument toward which such thoughts as 
these lead us, the argument, that is, which presents the life his- 
tory, the national spirit, of a people, and deprecates anything 
which may tend to weaken the influence of the former or change 
the character of the latter—for this argument, which warns us 
against injury to that which is a safeguard of real prosperity, a 
balance whee] in our complicated, swift-moving modern life—for 
this I have profound respect. But to me it is an argument, not 
against change, but against rash, unconsidered change. We ad- 
mire the courage and skill of our forbears and are proud of the 
civil and intellectual liberty which they have made the dominant 
idea of our national life. None of us would willingly take one 
step which might detract from the one or cloud the brightness 
of the other. We honor the past for what it has done; it is our 
disgrace if, standing on the platform of their achievement, we 
can not advance to something better. 

But even if we can agree on our aim and on the general 
features of the means to be employed, we have not come really 
to the heart of our discussion. The principle of electives is 
accepted willingly enough now by most educators as applied to 
iInature students but denied for students of secondary school 
erade. This is my particular topic today. 

The task of the educational system of the American republic 
is twofold: to set the average intelligence of the peop‘e at a high 
level, to keep open the avenues by which the genius of natural 
leaders may enable them to emerge. I do not know how to find 
words to tell vou how profoundly I feel the truth of this state- 


ment. From the management of the smallest town to the gov- 
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ernment of this great country; from the huckster on the street 
to the mightiest corporation; in business, in social life, in pocities, 
in religion, in everything in this country, there is one vast and 
multiform application of the elective system. We are not slaves 
driven in herds at the will of a master. We choose, and our 
success or failure, our happiness or woe, depend on the intelli- 
gence of our choice. Further, our choice in most matters, spe- 
cially matters social, civic, political or moral is largely influenced 
by individuals in commanding position. As a people, or in 
masses, we can do nothing without leaders. Only a high level 
of average intelligence can secure us from the evil influence of 
bad leaders. And yet leaders we must have. We have no ru- 
ling class, no aristocracy of intellect or wealth. Our leaders have 
come from all classes, the lowest as well as the highest. Genius 
is not often a matter of inheritance and may be stifled or 
shackled by circumstances. Think of the woes likely to have 
come on this country if Lincoln had not succeeded in breaking 
through the difficulties surrounding his early life, and of the 
woes that did come on us when that gieat life went out before 
the assassin’s bullet and there was no good man at hand to take 
his place. It is amazing that we have come so far and_ so 
safely as a people, under our peculiar conditions. And when we 
turn to the future, are there no problems in municipal govern- 
ment, for instance, or in industrial development, still unsolved 
which give us sore need of the wisest and most brilliant leader- 
ship and of clear and intelligent comprehension among the 
masses? I will not dwell on it longer but personally I am un- 
able to get away from the thought of these two great purposes 
which justify education at public expense in the United States. 
The share in this task which falls to the part of the secondary 
schools may, so far as time limits are concerned, be spoken of as 
covering that erratic and troublesome period lying between 
docile and imitative childhood on the one hand, and the more or 
less advanced maturity of early manhood on the other. It is a 


period of change. It begins in weakness, it may end in strength; 


it begins in imitation and vacillation, it may end in self-direction 
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and steadiness of purpose. Some at least of the characteristics 
to be developed are courage, energy, self-dependence, responsibil- 
ity, natural talent. These things do not spring full-blown into 
existence; they grow, or should grow, as the youth grows. There 
were many circumstances in the lives of our ancestors which 
tended to the cultivation of these qualities outside school life 
in ways not now possible, specially in our cities. The school 
must help to fill the want. When manhood comes choice must be 
made and responsibility accepted. Is it wise to make the plunge 
untrained? To many this necessity comes even earlier than the 
period of which we speak. Most of our youth never have the 
benefit of secondary training at all. They pass directly from 
the elementary school into the struggle of life carrying a heavy 
handicap which we wish they might avoid. They get their train- 
ing in self-reliance and judgment, and develop the wonderful 
power of initiative which has won us phenomenal success in com- 
merce and in war, entirely from experience, and this fact, it may 
be, has for us a pregnant suggestion in the field of intellectual 
achievement; let us not be blind to its meaning. Power grows 
with correct use. Initiative, choice, a sense of responsibility, is 
not developed by contemplation or by complaisant obedience to 
authority without thought or action. The youthful mind acts in 
these matters either feebly or rashly but it is essential that it 
should act and that it should face the consequences of its action. 
It is the happy and merciful privilege of the home and schcol 
that here, as nowhere else, it is possible that he may be stoppcd 
at the point of meeting and realization, and be spared the endur- 
ance of many of the results of evil choice. These considerations 
and many others seem to point unmistakably to the secondary 
school age as the point where the decided development of this 
part of the youth’s character should have its distinct beginning. 

And yet let us not commit the error of asserting or assuming 
that election is unusual at this age. When the compulsory law 
releases him the youth elects whether to continue at schoo] or 
not, what school to attend, what course to take. His choice is 
limited by necessity, by the scholastic advantages offered by the 
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community in which he lives, by the advice of teachers, of 
parents, of friends—but he chooses. So much at least of election 
is a commonplace of education today, but I regret to say that 
many principals conducting such systems permit eleciion under 
mental, if not verbal, protest and under the compulsion of public 
sentiment. They are afraid of the dangers connected with 
vouthful choice, doubt or deny the possibility of sufficient matu- 
rity, believe too strongly in laziness as a common characteristic 
of humanity, disbelieve in the likelihood of the early emergence 
of individual tastes and aptitudes, are skeptical as to the mental 
effects of any except the traditional subjects, and seem entirely 
unable to discern any evil in uncongenial tasks. Controlled by 
this attitude of mind they are constantly nullifying and render- 
ing abortive the action of even so much of election as public senti- 
ment demands, and rise in open opposition to any extension of 
the privilege. 

Now we freely grant that all these dangerous possibilities 
exist. There is always a danger in choice—the danger of choos- 
ing the wrong. We admit the danger exactly as we admit the 
danger in using a railway, or an electric car, or a bicyele, or a 
dynamo. But are we likely to abandon these things because 
forsooth danger to the unwary lurks in the use of them? Are 
we to forego the aid of steam, of electricity, of the friction match, 
because of a collision, a dead lineman ona wire, or even a Chicago 
fire? Then neither should we be willing to let slip the eduea- 
tional advantages of election simply because of dangerous tend- 
encies. If the steam railway is worth while, it is worth while 
in spite of accompanying dangers. The builders of the road and 
engine and carriage, and the trainmen in charge must know their 
business and do it. Just in the same way, if the advantages of 
the elective system are worth while, those who establish and con- 
trol our schools, including specialiy our teachers, must know and 
do their duty. 

The dangers of election, if they exist, are to be met by watch- 
ful and kindly advice, by better training, better methods, better 


teachers. The nascent aptitudes as they appear are to be guided 
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and stimulated. This means wider range of subjects, increased names 
‘ system 
and more permanent interests, and again better methods, better and a 
. . on oye ar an liberal 

teachers. Moral fiber, a sense of responsibility, initiative, are eaueation 





to be developed by increasing use, and this again means better 
teachers. From every point of view it comes to this in the end. 
The complicated machinery of modern times in any field needs 
skilled craftsmen. It is not otherwise in education. 

As to laziness and uncongenial tasks, incidentally referred to 
above, I do not find in my experience that many students evade 
work simply because it is hard: they evade what seems to them 
uninteresting or useless. They lack an adequate motive; supply 
the motive and the difficulty does not seem to appal them. They 
are quite as immature in appreciating the weight of a difficulty 
as they are in appreciating a future advantage—a fact which is 
not altogether unfortunate. Nor do I believe that work . for 
work's sake is an idea of any great value in education. There 
are difficulties enough hefore my boy the best I can do; I can see 
10 object to be gained by increasing them. 

But after all those who oppose election almost invariably 
overrate the results likely to ensue. An experience of over 20 
vears with a system whose elective possibilities have steadily 
increased has convinced me that there is no very great tendency 
to vagrancy with the bulk of our pupils. They travel on very 
closely related lines, while the natural and necessary limitations 
ilready referred to act as a sufficient check on the erratic. 

We have thus far been passing in review arguments pro and 
con of a somewhat general character; arguments which seem to 
lead to the belief that in any country the advance of civilization 
requires changed training in those who are to confront it; that 
the complex problems of the future need for their suecessful 
solution the best that we can command from the individual; that 
the development of the individual capacities demands a greater 
variety in our educational tools; and that an elective system is 
both practical and practicable. Turn now for a moment to the 
consideration of some circumstances actually existent in our 
midst. 
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I spoke a few moments ago of the erratic student, the one who 
is always wishing to do something different from the others. He 
belongs to a class of students whose permanent interest has nit 
vet been aroused; he has temporary interests enough—too many, 
in fact—but nothing permanent. He is not alone in this class. 
About a considerable portion of their pupils educators have no 
serious anxiety. They attend to their business as faithfully as 
young people can be expected to, are honest, sincere and inanly, 
and finally go out into life to do an honorable work intelligently 
and successfully. But there is another class whose only promi- 
nent characteristic is their indifference. This kind of vouth is 
not dull, stupid. The stupid youth, like the ineorrigibly lazy 
youth, is really a rarity. This vouth is simply indifferent, not 
yet awake. The erratic youth is wide enough awake but theie 
is little permanence to his effort. With this difference between 
them these two youths are yet alike in this vital respeet—noth- 
ing has thus far commanded their interest permanently. They 
together make up the group, and it is not a small one, of the un 
interested. Nothing, or only a little, of the old curriculum ap- 
peals to them and they drift through our schcols to go out into 
life with mental habits utterly unsuited for dealing with the 
conditions which inevitably confront them. They become th» 
failures of our business and professional life as they have becn of 
our school life. These are the pupils which give the real teacher 
the greatest anxiety and for whom he labors most assiduously, 
They have come under the influence of the old curriculum but 
the old has failed. 

There is another class of which I wish you also to think, and 
to which I have already referred. I mean those who do not at- 
tend the secondary school at all. A far too large number of 
students enter the grades only to drop out, either on the way or 
at the end, without reaching the high school. The percentage 
of this class is usually given too large because reckoned on an 
erroneous base, but that the class exists at all in considerable 


numbers is the only point that concerns us here, for, as you will 


have seen, the aim before the educator of today is not revolution 
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but economy. It is not desired to destroy the system but to im- 
prove its action, to prevent waste. But to return—what has 
become of these pupils? If you will take your stand near the 
doors of our stores, our shops or our factories at the hour of 
closing, you will see them come streaming forth from their places 
of daily toil. They have left the school forever and must make 
their way in life with the meager mental equipment which the 
few years of school life has given them. These are the chil- 
dren who in the next 25 years are to make the bulk of our 
laborers, our artisans, our small and many of our large traders, 
our voters, our city governments, our politicians, and our law- 
makers. They have left the schools under the pressure of im- 
mediate necessity and have left them the earlier because they 
have ceased to interest them or to furnish them with any advan- 
tage to offset the pressure of immediate need. 

Now why have I brought these two classes so pointedly to your 
attention? It is because they form a very noticeable part of the 
products of our schools, and any system a considerable portion 
of the results of which are failures is itself in part a failure or 
at least uneconomical. As it has stood, our secondary school 
system is successful with a relatively small part of our total 
school population; it is mainly productive of what has been 
called an elite. JI am not decrying the value of an elite. I have 
already insisted that one of the aims of public schools in America 
is to multiply and keep clear the paths by which natural ability 
may emerge. But I have also claimed for them another duty, 
namely, that they should do their full part toward keeping aver- 
age intelligence on a high level. This latter duty I believe to be 
unsatisfactorily fulfilled while so many are not helped and so 
many fail to attend. I see no relief from this condition except 
in an elective system with its necessary accompaniment of better 
methods and better teachers. We need both election in schools 
and election of schools; more kinds of schools and more elastic 
curriculums in all schools. 


Now in what I have said I have not meant to argue against 
some opponent but to place before you as clearly as I might the 
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way this subject rests in the mind of one secondary schoolman. 
If I were to sum it all up in a few sentences I should say that 
the general aim of education, the special task of education 
in America, the demands of our highly complex civilization, the 
great value of the power of intelligent choice, of courageous 
initiative, of a proper sense of responsibility—these things, to- 
gether with the needs of the indifferent and uninterested groups 
of our youth, convince me for one that our scholastic facilities 
must change if our schools are to perform their proper functions. 
I believe this compelling force to be irresistible. This does not 
mean to my mind that old methods and old subjects of tried and 
proved value are to be abolished—far from it. It means not 
substitution but addition. More things, that is, with privilege 
of choice. Nor do I minimize the dangers, but I offset them by 
the belief that care and skill can meet them. Thus you see that 
I for one am convinced that the elective system has a place in 
secondary schools not merely as a preparation for the many 
lines along which a liberal education may be formally attained 
in college and university but also as a factor in that desirable 
product, an educated man, even if the final stages toward that 
result are taken outside of college halls. A result whose char- 
acteristics are, not the symbols of a degree, but, to quote Mr 
Butler, “ correctness and precision in the use of the mother- 
tongue; refined and gentle manners; the power and habit of 
reflection; the power of growth; and the power to do.” 

Pres. Rush Rhees—I count myself peculiarly fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity to add whatever I may have to the dis- 
cussion of this interesting paper by Prof. Robinson, after you 
have listened to the exceedingly well tempered and clear utter- 
ance of the secondary school man who has preceded me. _ I 
count myself thus fortunate for the reason that he has made 
it perfectly apparent to us all, that the question we are dis- 
cussing concerns not only the college and university but the 
whole educational system; and the paper has made it necessary 
for us -very clearly to define in mind precisely what are the 


questions suggested by Prof. Robinson. If I understood Prof. 
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Robinson, the whole tendency in which the college is surren- 
dering to the inevitable as demanded by its environment leads 
toward the substitution of free election of studies for the old 
fixed curriculum. I believe that a very great service has been 
rendered by us having our attention called to the sluggish 
tenacity of tradition in things educational. We must confess 
that the institutions in which we have had our t ‘aining and 
the institutions in which we are in service are very slow to 
adopt new changes—not slightly because it is inconvenient, or 
expensive, or troublesome, or somewhat hazardous to adopt 
new changes; and I believe it is well for us to have our atten- 
tion called, as it has been called, to the tendencies and the 
environment of the life round about us, and to the lesson sug- 
gested by the successive surrender and concession on the part 
of the college administrative boards during the last 50 or 
more vears; for, if I mistake not, it is a true statement that 
the increase of the elective system in our colleges has been 
very largely a series of concessions. In only a few institu- 
tions, beginning with the University of Virginia, passing on 
to Harvard and some others, as they have been named by Prof. 
Robinson, has the adoption of the elective system been haz- 
arded on principle; in general it has been precisely on the line 
indicated—a readiness to yield what must be yielded in order 
to hold students. Now if it is true that the advocacy of the 
elective system has been entirely such response to the exi- 
gencies of inexorable demand from the environment, it seems 
to me that there is no escape from the conclusions suggested 
by Prof. Robinson; if we have simply accepted the inevitable 
in our situation we must accept that which is apparently 
further inevitable. If, on the other hand, we should find that 
the elective system as it has been advocated in this country 
is not entirely an indigenous growth but to some extent has 
been an importation from the university system of Germany, 
that mother of modern learning, we can hesitate and ask 
Whether the importation so nearly fits our American situation 


as to warrant us in saying that the future has in it nothing 
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but the complete adoption by all American colleges and uwni- 
versities of the elective system of the German university. 

I may take it for granted that there is no question whatever 
that the German system of perfectly free election is essential 
to the life of a university, using the term “ university ” in the 
sense in which it is coming now clearly to be recognized in 
American educational circles. We do not need to include in 
the idea of university the technical and professional schools, 
the utilitarian schools as they are called, because in them more 
or less it has been held to be still essential that the curriculum 
should be to some extent fixed. 

The university, I believe, is that which is represented for us 
by Johns Hopkins, and toward which others of our larger Ametri- 
can institutions are now growing. We in our usage distin- 
guish between that sort of institution and the American col- 
lege. Whether or not ‘the American college has a permanent 
place in the educational future does not now concern us, 
because the class of work now being done by the American 
college must be done by some institution. I believe our ques: 
tion is, therefore, is this absolute free election the inevitable 
issue for the education of the class of students that now are 
attending our colleges? 

It seems to me there is room for hesitancy about accepting 
Prof. Robinson’s conclusions. In the first place, the alterna- 
tive suggested by his paper is hardly fair. I do not think that any 
of us will acknowledge that there is not a middle ground 
between the absolute free election of studies and the old 
humanistic curriculum. It is one thing to say that we must 
not appeal to the results and ideas of the old curriculum; it is 
another thing to say that we may appeal to that essential idea 
which gives the old humanistic curriculum its strength. We 
may say that it was narrow, foolish in its devotion to ancient 
literature, that it did not recognize as it should the many wide 
avenues of knowledge which are opening before our modern 


life; but we must confess that that older discipline wrought 
cut for men elements of strength that are of highest value, 
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qualities we do well to heed; it certainly secured in its best eect 
system 
estate a well disciplined mind, and it also secured in its best and a 


; liberal 
estate something of that which Matthew Arnold called “ cul- pe 


ture,” a wide knowledge of the best that has been thought and 
done. 

When the older humanistic curriculum became dominant it was 
true that the best that had been said and done in the knowledge 
of man had been said and done by ancient Greece and Rome; 
and we ought to recognize those essentials of power which were 
in the olden study of Greek, the discipline it furnished and the 
culture it gave. Iam heartily in accord however with the sug- 
gestions made by Prof. Robinson that the newer learning has 


the possibilities—all the possibilities—of the older learning. 





I believe that it is possible, and in fact I am hungry to see the 
man Who will make it possible, to teach German language and 
literature with as severe a discipline and as fine a cultivation 
as Greek or Latin gives. I agree heartily with Prof. Robinson 
that modern language and literature are opening before our 
day as rich fields for learning, for culture, for the satisfaction 
of the literary sense and of the exercise of the mind as any of 
the work of ancient Greece and Rome. We are not to forget 
the older masters; we can not forget them; and somehow that 
power of intellectual analysis, that ability to grip the essentials 
of an address, that ability to see things clearly, understanding 
what relations the words may have, which has followed from 
the keen study of classic grammar, ought to be given to 
students of today. The discipline which comes from that kind 
of study of language, whether modern or ancient, is worth 
while. 

The same may be said of modern scientific research. I 
believe with all my heart that the modern physical, chemical 
or biologic laboratory offers opportunity for logical discipline, 
for keen questioning concerning the true sequence of cause and 
effect, equal to anything that has been given by the older 
mathematical or logical training. There is no danger that we 


are going to surrender mathematics or logic in our college 
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curriculum; yet that element of discipline may be got also in the 
newer learning, as suggested by Prof. Robinson. I believe, how- 
ever, that the college is under obligation to see to it that 
whether by old method or new, in laboratory or in ancient 
language classroom, the student that graduates from its halls 
shall have a disciplined mind. 

Another thing I believe to be true, and that is that the ele. 
ment I have referred to as culture may be got as quickly from 
some modern studies as from the ancient ones. The study of 
history, which Prof. Robinson himself so admirably represents, 
points our minds to that which men have done and to the inner 
springs of social development in a way that the study of ancient 
literature could not do. We are today having opportunities 
for learning the best that has been said and done in the world 
that our fathers never dreamed of, thanks to the great advance 
of modern learning. 

I believe, however, that the college which leaves it a matter 
of option to its students whether or not they will thus take 
the broad look at life, fails of obligation devolving on it for 
the intellectual culture of its students. I do not care whether 
that work is done by an institution called a college or by a 
secondary school; but when the university plane has_ been 
reached I think the student has a right to demand of his pre- 
vious teachers that he shall have received this twofold result 
of a liberal education, disciplined powers and the broad out- 
look on his life, however these may be got, by whatever means 
or whatever study. 

If this be true you will see that I hold to the conservative 
position that the absolutely free election of studies is not that 
toward which American educational life is tending. I believe 
that American educational life is learning, and rapidly learning, 
to adjust itself to the necessities of its situation; and I believe 
the things I have referred to are necessities of the situation. 
Whether it be by a system of groups from which election must 


be made, as in the arrangement of its curriculum recently 
adopted by the Yale faculty; whether it be by some more or Iess 
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authoritative counsel given by an adviser to the student in his 
choice of studies; by some means a college will recognize its 
obligation to see to it that its graduates have received not simply 
discipline but breadth of culture, not simply breadth but also dis- 
cipline, and that they are sent out into life with a modern 
equivalent for the strong and efficient training which our fathers 
had, only richer, finer, infinitely more varied, even as our modern 
knowledge is fuller and more resourceful. 

The idler is not the real problem of the educational world 
today, the man who chooses with infinite care the studies that 
will give him the least toil; our problem is rather the man of 
eager mind, tempted to dabble here and there in all the inviting 
fields of our manifold and varied knowledge. This man, imma- 
ture, as the college student is, coming under our shaping in- 
fluence, has a right to ask us to forbid his being al'owed to dabb!e 
in this, that and the other field of learning for satisfaction of 
an insatiable curiosity, and to forbid his leaving undone a 
certain amount of consecutive, well directed study, even if such 
consecutive study be the thing that he of his own option would 
not choose. 

Another class of students we have to bear in mind, the men 
of narrow interests. There sometimes comes to college a man 
whose interest is in mathematics and nothing else, or in Greek 
and nothing else, or in biology and nothing else; if we are will- 
ing to receive him as a special student and pass him through 
that way, well and good; but if we are receiving him as a stu- 
dent on whom we will put our imprint, as a graduate, I believe we 
owe it to him to say: “ You may study mathematics to your 
heart’s content but you must also study something else; you may 
study Greek as far as it can be furnished here but you must 
take something beside;” and we can make him see the wisdom of 
it, too. I have already mentioned the broad classification of 
studies which has recently been made by the Yale faculty, in 
which they require that every’ candidate for a degree shall pur- 
sue with some degree of consecutiveness studies in the three 
great divisions of human learning. That is prescription; it is 
not free election. 
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For these reasons, acknowledging with all heartiness my debt 
to Prof. Robinson for his paper, I must record my dissent from 
what seemed to me, at least, the issue suggested, namely, that 
our institutions are tending irresistibly toward free election of 
studies; and say that I believe the American situation demands 
the retention of so much prescription in the curriculum as will 
allow each student freedom to follow his own natural bent, but 
which will make it impossible for him to follow his natural bent 
to the exclusion of thorough discipline and an element of gener- 
ous culture. 

Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker—I am one of the 12 basketfuls of 
fragments that are to be gathered from the feast that has been 
provided for you; and at this late hour, with all of you looking 
on me with wolfish eyes—not that you desire me, but something 
better—I will fain be brief. 

When first I attended the honorable, the impressive, the some- 
what stupendous gathering of this body, in Baltimore about 
five or six years ago, it began, and continued, with little else 
than criticizing the attitude of the college toward the elder learn- 
ing. I find that you are at it still. Iam just as much interested 
in the subject and just as much a pupil as I was then. I claim 
my opportunity to say here one or two plain words on this sub- 
ject (seeing that this platform is wide open), to say as I have not 
hesitated to say heretofore and elsewhere, that I see no 
more reason .why university men, from the university point 
of view, should attempt patronizingly to instruct the college 
how to conduct itself than that college men, from the 
college point of view, should instruct the university how 
to conduct itself. To my mind these disciplines are quite 
distinct. They have lines of common concern as they have 
broad and notable differences. It is not for me to thrust 
pedagogics forward here today; it is not for me to attempt an 
elaborate definition of one point of view. I recognize my obliga- 


tion to the leading paper of the morning, a paper which gives us 
our text, and on some considerations of which I would speak. 

I must not fail to thank the reverend professor who led the 
manly subdiscussion on this subject for the breadth of his view, 
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and for positions with most of which I heartily sympathize. E/ecttve 


system 
There is nothing that I desire to traverse in Prin. Goodrich’s and a 
liberal 


paper on the relation of secondary education to this whole mat- eaucation 
ter. It is a wide subject and with what he had to say I was 
thoroughly pleased. The last speaker touched so many things 
and touched them so well, that I was somewhat scattered in 
my attempt to follow all of them; he struck lines and indicated 
avenues of economy and of philosophy that I wish we had time 
to pursue and with him to follow. With his substantial conclu- 
sions I agree entirely. But as to the main paper of the morn- 
ing—with great respect for the professor who read it, for his 
skill, for his learning, and with high appreciation of his vision— 
I wish in the most courteous fashion to point out that it 
abounded with remarks on the attitude of the university toward 
the college proper as it has been and as it is, that from my point 
of view were highly invidious. I consider that to present the 





antithesis that the college stands on another hand as distinct 
from that which is practically useful; that the assumption of 
the partial or complete abandonment of the position taken by 
such representative and typical colleges as have not amalga- 
mated or miscegenated with distinctive university ideas, the 
assumption that their position is partially or completely aban- 
doned—is unjust to them; that the implication that the college 
has been occupied in weak and arbitrary compromises and that 
it has ungraciously yielded past positiuns—this, with all respect 
to that paper, I think misrepresents the college and its attitude. 

The college has learned, the university has learned, much 
within the lifetime of some of us who need not yet call ourselves 
ancient. We all have a great deal to learn yet. We have 


learned much, gained much information about “ electives ” and 
that subject I do not wish at all philosophically to undertake 
either to touch or to handle. I think every speaker for worse 
or better should be dogmatic and that the best thing is that 
he should say just what he means, so I stand here to say dis- 
tinctly that I absolutely and thoroughly disbelieve in electives 
wide open for boys who are under 23. I can not for a moment 
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consent to the proposition that this world is so anxious for half- 
ripe and raw men to be thrust on it that it must receive a 
deluge of adolescence from those who are less than 20 or 22 
years old. I believe that this emergent time of ours demands— 
if any time ever demanded—men who are thoroughly equipped 
for hard work, and who mentally are out of the gristle and 
into the bone; men who have a good, all-round readiness. The 
world will not thankfully set its teeth twice in a raw man. I 
believe, therefore, in the old fashioned disciplines of the college; 
that the man is the first consideration, that discipline is pri- 
mary. All technical things are excellent consequents; but we 
are to look to the foundation of the man, and the higher the 
wall the deeper must be the foundation. 

I think there was something of insinuated satire on the work 
that has long been known as college work, in the suggestion 
that a man might have “ prepared for him a brief syllabus in a 
few languages of convenient and handy quotations ” so that he 
might show off his college by a sly and swift reference to a paper 
always carried in a ready pocket. That, ladies and gentlemen, 
does not stand for college education, nor for the college ideal, 
any more than if I should learn a series of polysyllables in 
electricity, or in magnetism, or in biology, and should think that 
I was talking in terms of physical science because I merely 
quoted their names. 

Of all things that are interesting in this world, thoroughness 
is the first. A young man once went from a school which is 
represented here today in this Association of colleges and 
preparatory schools of the Middle states and Maryland to inter- 
view my friend, Elisha Gray of Chicago, an inventor of some 
note, and said to him: “Sir, I wish to have a place under you 
as an electrician. You have a studio and a laboratory, and | 
would help you.” ‘“ Well, my boy,” he said, “ what do you know? 
Do you understand electricity pretty thoroughly?” And the 
young man answered: “TI ought to, I have just finished a three 
year course in electricity.” Mr Gray said: “Come right in! 


You are just the man I’ve been looking for. You know all about 
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it, and I have studied it 40 vears and don’t know anything about 
it.” That is the raw side of a man “ scientifically ” trained. 

The time is so short that I must hurry toward one or two 
things, not to leave them unsaid. I hold up my hand in protest 
against the verbal polish so rife today in which by favoring 
assignment to a particular region of the word “science” it is 
assumed that what we see with our physical eyes is all we know 
really, and that what we see with our soul’s eyes is a sublime 
nonentity. Science is organized knowledge, and physical science 
is the application of metaphysics to material phenomena; and I 
say in the name of that breadth which considers the wide and 
full man, with the idea of college discipline which it is so much 
sought today to grind between these upper and nether mill- 
stones, that the man is the prime consideration. I resist the 
statement with all the energy and dogmatism that I can sum- 
mon, that for the purposes of moral and mental training, “ one 
subject is just as good as another.” Itis not. I would a great 
deal rather learn to dissect “an elegiac verse” than to scan a 
“eat!” I care a great deal more for bipeds than I do for quad- 
rupeds. I care for all that is in God’s great world, but for man 
most. “When I consider the heavens . . . what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? . . . For thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 


39 


and honor.” I am for the man; not for the body, but for the 
soul; not for the senses first or last, but for the soul—for all 
means as contributory to the ends and, most for the things that 
make for right and resolute thinking, that discipline the will, 
that hold the great sublimities of conscience, that bear hard 
on a true and not a specious rationality, that teach an intelli- 
gent man what kind of a being that is which he has inside him 
and which puts him foremost as the first and chief study of the 
rational mind. I believe that the man who studies mainly cats 


or sparrows, who does not know anything about his own soul; 


that the man who is not disciplined in logic; that the man who 
does not care for that great breadth of literature which is his- 
tory and which is life, that the man who has not learned to 
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think by himself and of himself and with himself and then with 
the last resolute word to plant his feet on that threshold which 
is ethics and within that sanctuary which is religion—is raw and 
untrained to all eternity, come he out of kindergarten or uni- 
versity. I believe in that which trains the homo. As a Christ- 
ian man I say that there is no education—no real education, no 
recognition of the ductility of mind and of soul—that does not 
lead straight on toward God. I believe that our dismal sciences 
of political economies, and our inchoate science of sociology, have 
neither origin nor end, neither cause nor explanation, save as 
they are founded in the recognition of Him who is the last word 
of unity in his creation and who has put his creature, between 
the creation here and the Creator there, as the most dignified 
object, so that he may be the most dutiful servant. I care little 
for any superficial, self-styled finality, for any Athenian conceit, 
that does not believe that it can see more between two tears 
than it can see through any 36 inch lens, and that the way to 
get not only to heaven at last but to the soul’s life here—the 
mind’s true life—is on one’s very knees. 

If there were time, I would be glad to put in a plea for Greek; 
and just this much I will urge, that apart from all other con- 
siderations, the strong and all-sufficient reason why Greek 
should be taught is not for its literature, not for its philosophy, 
not for its splendid genius of art, not for its perfect and refined 
and most delicate syntax and paradigm, not because it is old, 
beautiful, mellifluous, but because in that language was written 
the greatest Book of all the books that man’s pen has traced— 
the New testament of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ! 

If we are to study German in order to understand that 
splendid modern pagan, Géthe; if we should study French in 
order to be rushed through Moliére and Hugo; and run to Italy 
for Dante, and to Spain for Cervantes and Lope de Vega 





why 
not, in the name of all that is rational, teach both boys and 
girls to read that word in which the gospel of Christ first was 


given—a Book that shall outlast, as it stands supreme above, 
all other books? 
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I plead for the disciplines of language; I plead for the superi- poe 
ority of the human sciences over the merely animal; I claim and a 
the word science for both and all of them; I base education in pre 
God, and I stand for the solid facts of God’s regal ownership 
and divine control—the adamantine pier on which shall stand 
other lenses by which we shall truly pierce the depths of God’s 
great spatial world. 

The college that stands for the recognition of a slow and sure 
ripening, for the steady discipline of all wholés and parts and 
attributes of manhood, has had, has, and shall have, its place— 
all the predictions of the secularists to the contrary notwith- 
standing—in the educational scheme and in the intelligent grat- 
itude of ultimate America. 

Well sang that acute author of the Religio Medici: 

Teach my endesvors so thy works to read, 

That, learning them, I may in Thee proceed; 
Give Thou my reason that instructive flight 
Whose weary wings may on Thy hands still light. 

The president—-We have about 10 minutes to be employed in 
informal discussion. If anyone has something he is burning to 
say, we want to hear from him. 

' Prof. Louis Bevier jr—There is a word that I want to speak 
though I am not sure that it belongs to me to speak it. Itisa 
word that I think should be spoken. I can not, of course, dis- 
cuss in a moment the great issues that have been raised. We 
all believe, I think, in election, in one form or another, but the 
“elective system ” is commonly supposed to mean free election. 
In that many of us do not believe. It has seemed to me to be 
assumed in the discussion that the Johns Hopkins university, 
with the weight that naturally attaches to that great name 
in the history of American education, might be cited on the 
side of the elective system. If the principle of election is meant, 
it is true; but if you mean indiscriminate free election it is 
wholly false, as many of those before me know. It was said 
in the paper (I presume inadvertently) that the Johns Hopkins 
university was founded exclusively for graduate instruction. 
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We all know, including the author of the paper, I am sure, that 
the Johns Hopkins university was not founded exclusively for 
graduate instruction, and that its undergraduate department 
stands like a rock for the opposite idea of election, viz, the elec- 
tion between courses, where certain great fundamentals of cult- 
ure are demanded of all; not necessarily in one line, e. g. in the 
classics (though some of us believe the classics are good); but 
in some line, so that all who take the B. A. degree must have 
had such a combination of subjects as shall give them a “ liberal 
education.” 

In the paper this morning I saw a curious misprint, viz, 
that the paper was to be read on the “Electric system of educa- 
tion.” It occurred to me that the real simon pure elective 
system where you can elect anything you please, is really some- 
thing like an electric system; you get on your trolley car and 
ride a block, and you get transferred to another one and ride 
across town. As for me, if | want to get anywhere I believe 
every time in the through train. 

One final word and I have done. The old-fashioned college, 
with its “narrow” curriculum, did some good things, and the 
“ college ” of today is doing good things too. Do not believe the 
contrary. So far as my understanding went, I would absolve the 
author of the paper from any intention to throw discredit on 
college work, save for a certain tone of condescension into which 
a “university ” teacher unconsciously falls; but nevertheless it 
is well to remind ourselves of a familiar remark once made by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. When he first took a position in the 
medical faculty of Harvardthere were but seven instructors, each 
of whom occupied “not a single chair, but a whole settee.” 
When he resigned his professorship he was one of 70; “ but,” 
said he, “it is not the animal with the largest number of legs 


that can crawl the fastest.” 
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Friday afternoon, 29 November 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN CONNECTION WITH 
EDUCATION 

The president—The subject for the afternoon is “ Freedom of 
speech in connection with education,” which will be discussed 
under two general divisions: first, “The rights of donors ”, and 
second, “The duty of the institution to maintain freedom of 
speech.” The discussion of the topic will be introduced by Dr 
St Clair MceKelway, editor of the Brooklyn daily eagle. 

RIGHTS OF DONORS 

St Clair McKelway—* Freedom of speech in connection with 
education ” is a large bill. I had supposed there was nothing 
in free speech with which education was connected except 
to protect the freedom of speech from abuse, and that there 
was nothing in education affected by a relation to freedom 
of speech except the art of getting pupils not to talk back too 
freshly to teachers or not to ask them questions which they can 
not answer. The power to make remarks interminable on 
either head is easier than the power to make them pertinent— 
while the temptation to make them impertinent is very strong. 

The topical subdivision of the subject, however, removes 
obscurity and increases difficulty. The connection between 
freedom of speech and education hinges, I find, on the “ Rights 
of donors” and the “ Duty of the institution to maintain free- 
dom of speech.” Duty was supposed to be indivisible. Yet in 
this instance it has been divided. Iam to consider the “ Rights 
of donors;” Pres. Eliot, who was to come after me, but who 
is detained by the lamentable death of a colleague of his fac- 
ulty, was to have maintained the “ Duty of the institution to 
maintain freedom of speech.” That side of the case will, how- 
ever, be presented by the president of Cornell university. You 
can never know what a case is till issue on it be joined. Should 
I contend that donors have a right to destroy freedom of speech, 
Dr Schurman will contend that they have not. That would be 
fun for him, but death for me. I respectfully decline to be 
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butchered to make a Syracuse holiday. I am not quite so 
amicable as that; so, as for donors, I shall contend that 
their rights are no more and no less than those of any 
other citizens. They have a right to be protected from 
misrepresentation. They have a right to be regarded as 
meaning well when they do well. They have a right to 
be counted for freedom of speech, till they do or set afoot 
something which puts it in peril. They have aright to a 
hearing when charged with anything of the kind. They have a 
right to submit evidence for themselves, and to learn and test 
the evidence against them. They have a right to be presumed 
to be innocent till they have been proved guilty by an impartial 
and intelligent jury of their peers after due trial. They have 
exactly the rights of all other defendants if they are put on 
their defense. These are all their rights, and the only ones | 
ask for them. 

If more than these have been claimed by donors, they hav 
not been so wise as the faculty to win and the judgment 
sensibly to use wealth should imply. If more rights than these 
have been claimed for donors by others, the others have not 
been so wise as the wish or art to stand well with public 
opinion—to say nothing of donors—should imply. Who can 
have a motive or an interest in claiming for donors more rights 
than men not donors should have? Having never been eithe! 
a donor ora donee, I donot know. Thereare both here. If the 
making or the receiving of donations creates hostility to free 
speech in the breast, confessions are in order. If it does, 
donations should be discouraged, or a new effect should be 
given by them on those who make them and on those who receive 
them. Free speech is of more value than donations, or donors, 
or than colleges, academies, universities or preparatory schools. 

The accusation—if so tangible a thing as an accusation can 
be made out of the implication of the program—the accusation 
is more that donations impair free speech than that donors 
do; or that, if donors do it at all, they do it indirectly or through 
others. That in part shifts the shadowed charge from donors 
to donees, or divides it between them. There must be some 


basis for the idea. An association so important and a body of 
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x . : . Se .. an Freedom 
si i al creel , s question 
men so sincere and thoughtful would not put up this quest ot aaa 


to a debate merely for purposes of diversion or ingenuity. Let in connee- 

- tion with 
us see if we can get at the essential significance of the eaueation 
proposition, 

Two vices may attach to donations and both should be made 
impossible. One is less than the other, and it can be dealt with 
first. It is the vice of hard or foolish conditions. That vice 
can be shown by some instances of it, from which others can 
be inferred. 

In a city not necessary to name is a church of a faith termed 
evangelical. It was built and endowed by two rich men. The 
creed of the denomination is placed inside the corner stone. 
In the deed of gift to the society, which erroneously thinks it 
owns the church, is a provision to this effect: that if ever the 
preaching in that chureh deviates from the creed in that corner 
stone, the property shall revert to the legal heirs of the donors. 

The pastorate of that church is eagerly sought. It is en- 
dowed. The pastor’s salary is thereby secured. He does not 
have to earn it first and collect it afterward. There is no 
apprehension of deficits or foreclosures. The man in that 
pulpit, one would think, should feel at ease in Zion. 

But the pastorate of that church is not only eagerly, but 
often, sought, which is to say that it is frequently vacated. 
Among the graces that pulpit stimulates in its incumbents is 
the grace of resignation—of the pastorate. The fear of preach- 
ing at variance with that buried creed haunts the pastor. 
There are heirs at law on the watch to see whether he does so, 
and not adverse to have him do so. The actuality of occupancy 
is constantly confronted by what may be called the reversionary 
possibility. 

The conditions inwritten in that generous donation are not 
only a fear but a challenge. Men ache to be unorthodox, when 


threatened with loss if they venture to be. Most ministers are 





nen. A man, or a boy, does not like to “ take a dare.” Hence 
just as the frequent pastor of that church feels that he must 
be at least a little heretical—or die—he gets called elsewhere. 
The other place may be far less desirable in material respects, 


but it is, or it seems to be, far more free. 
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This statement illustrates the undesirability of wrongly con- 
ditioning donations. The permanency of no creed can be 
assured, unless it be one as to which the interpretation may be 
made whatever one pleases, and even then with a mental reser- 
vation. And the tribunal to determine whether sermons square 
with the creed is as shifting as the birth rate or the death rate 
of a congregation through the centuries. Fancy the transla- 
tion of a creed of the 17th century into the terms of the 19th. 
Imagine the translation of the creed of this century into the 
terms of the 25th century. Allow for the zeal of a self-per- 
petuating body of heirs at law to find or force conditions to 
make the property revert to them by misuser. Consider the 
task of learned judges, if ever called to pass on such a question. 
Reflect whether their findings would hold. Then ask your. 
selves if the rights of donors include the right of a mortgage 
on the minds and the hearts of an endless succession of mem- 
bers of a learned profession. 

You see, my friends, that my little story has led us straight 
into the center of our subject. 

Among the rights of donors I do not include as one the claim 
to assume that all truth is known; that its formulation is per. 
fectly established; that the revelation of God’s word and of 
his works is understood beyond even verbal dispute; that the 
operation of the human mind in new directions has been 
stopped; that creeds have become immune from every law of 
evidence, or evolution, to which everything else in the world is 
subjected. Such a condition involves such an assumption. It 
should be judicially declared void, as against equity and public 
policy. 

There are other wrong conditions made by donors. A 
scholarship “applicable only to the daughters of clergymen of 
the reformed church” is one in point. If all of a reformed 





church clergyman’s girls are boys—and nature laughs at con- 
ditions as harshly as love at locksmiths—his progeny are 


barred. If he has no children—and faith is not always inter- 


convertible with fecundity—the productive power of that 
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scholarship is palpably impaired. Other conditions may 
neutralize that condition. And some may make the scholar- 
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ship, even when effective, a bane rather than a_ blessing. caneation 


Reformed church clergymen may have dullards for daughters. 
Or the daughters may prefer marriage to matriculation. 

Trust the future is my advice to donors. Believe that wis- 
doin will survive you. Do not think that you can dip into the 
future far as human eye can see or see the vision of the world 
and all the wonder that will be. Have confidence in the judg- 
ment and justice of posterity. Jo not try either to harness 
or to handicap the hereafter. There were great men before 
Agamemnon. 

The whole lesson of history is growth. The law of growth 
is change. Tomorrow is but another name for progress. One 
might as well try to condense an oak into an acorn or to force 
a full grown chicken back into the shell as to condition dona- 
tions in the terms of egotism and selfishness, or bigotry or 
conceit, mistaken for principle and consistency, and so to con. 
dition them in permanence. There is more constancy in clothes 
than in almost any conditions that can be set forth. Yet run 
the line of difference between the untanned hides of the hill 
men and the starched shirts of the men of today, between the 
apron of Eve and the tailor-made gown of the period. And 
then reflect that if the dressing of the body is a history of 
change, much more must be the change in mental styles in the 
case of a race such as ours. 

Frankly, I think the best donor is the state, and he is the 
best donor who gives as nearly as possible in the spirit of the 
state. How does the state give? It gives for all, in the name 
of all and to all. The individual donor can not give wholly in 
that way, but he ean give wholly in that spirit. He does so 
give to the degree to which he non-conditions his gift. It may 
hot be possible for him to give entirely without conditions, but 
he should make them as general and unrestrictive as he can. He 
should repose the interpretation of the conditions that he may 
have to make as much on the discretion of donees as possible. 
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Though the state gives without conditions, so to speak, the 
state itself is under conditions and those who receive the bene. 


fits of the state’s donations or franchises or licensure must 


- earn them in ways or by tests open to all. The state also has 


the advantage over private donors of creating and controlling 
its own agents by electing or appointing its educational 
officials. 

The citizen pays his entire tax on one bill rendered. He can 
find out any special assessments that may be covered in his 
total, but he pays that total in one unitemized bill. The state or 
local budget-makers then set apart out of this gross sum cer 
tain amounts for named purposes—educational purposes 
among them. Law requires that sums for educational pur 
poses be paid out first. This is the homage law renders to 
learning. It is a splendid tribute and an absolute security. 
The work done or the facilities created are for all. The money 
is raised from the property of all. The results are assets of 
all. The spirit is that of democracy. The seale suggests uni 
versality. That is the kind of donor the state is and education 
is the first, the preferred donee in every case. 

The only conditions the state puts on its donations are those 
which condition them against conditions, so to speak. It 
knows no distinctions of rich or poor or color or sex or religion 
or politics in its school rights or benefits. Public money can 
not be put to sectarian or political propagandism. Institutions 
affected by a relation to it Can not receive public money. But 
the state can create or aid all other scholastic agencies that 
make their advantages free, or on equal conditions open to all. 

Some may say the state is not a donor at all, for it is not a 
voluntary giver; that it gives under the compulsion of enforced 
taxation. But how is that done? Under the mandate of the 
constitution and of the laws made in pursuance of the constitu 
tion. And how are the constitution and the laws made? By 
the representatives of the people. And how are those repre 


sentatives chosen? By universal sufferage. And thus the peo 


ple create their own educational policy at the polls. Their vote 
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is voluntary. Their action is deliberate. Their freedom of 
choice is absolute. The only bonds are put on them by them- 
selves. They first donate their great svstem of universal and 
free education to their generation and to posterity forever. 
Then they voluntarily vote that periodical taxation shall be 
the sure and equal means of keeping that donated system effec: 
tive always. And they annually see that their representatives 
make the educational tax largest of all and first of all to be 
paid. The state is a model, constant and paramount donor 
wnong all donors—the donor whose methods and spirit all 
donors should emulate. 

Donors should be men who, having made money, wish to 
invest it not with the wish to make more money but by fine 
use of it to make better men. Of itself money can never do 
that. In the hands of character-makers it can heip do that. 
That is why men of material wealth should give money to men 
of moral and inteHectual wealth in institutions dedicated to 
mind-building and to character-building. The trustees are the 
recipients of such gifts, but the teaching corps are the utilizers 
of them, and that corps come directly into contact with the 
youth in whom mind and character are to be developed by them. 
The trouble with any donations which have caused friction or 
criticism has been due to the wish of donors to glorify or per- 
petuate the systems or the methods in business or in economics 
or in ethics by which they have made their money. An invest- 
ment as well as a gift, a propagandism as well as a gift, have 
been in their minds. These have been unexpressed but well 
understood conditions. Trustees have not been in the dark 
about them merely because they have kept quiet about them. 
Professors have not been ignorant of them merely because they 
have been expected to be silent concerning them. The whole 
thing is wrong. 

The problem to solve is this: how to make the work of pri- 
vate donors as benign and unselfish as that of the state, the 
donor paramount. Publie opinion has ended the peril of 


partizanship in state education by punishment at the polls of 
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any party slighting state instruction or seeking to warp it to 
politics. The peril from private donations in education comes 
from the fact or apprehension of the overshadowing commercial 
influence of the power of interested money on boards of trus. 
tees. An incidental object of colleges and fitting schools is the 
impartation of knowledge which continually increases and often 
changes under the discoveries of science, the denotements of 
history and the tests of experience over large durations of 
time. But the primary purpose of colleges is the making of 
character, and that requires the preservation of ideals. The 
basis of money-making is business. The received measurement 
of business is success. Success stands for business. Educa 
tion stands for character. Character stands for ideals. Trans 
fer to donations the quality preservative of ideals and the 
standards of donations and those of education will be made 
identical. But let success and not ideals be held up to ingenn- 
ous youth and colleges will lose their best traditions and 
sacrifice their highest glory. The quality or effect of state 
donations must be those of private donations, or the latter may 
be bought at too high a price. Dollars have disabilities as well 
as abilities. If unclean in their origin, the stain is not washed 
away by giving them to religion or to learning. If given with 
a purpose to pervert them to propagandism, they put the 
recipients under bonds to the donors, and make the pupils or 
presidents or professors the victims of both. The gifts of God 
are not to be purchased with money. The rights of men are 
not to be sold for it. Most of all, first of all, chief of all, the 
right of free speech among men set to find and to tell the truth 
of science, of history, of morals and of life! Wealth should be 
unable to buy what can not be expressed in its own terms— 
friendship, respect, degrees, trusteeships, appointments, dis- 
missals or the like. All debasing or hampering donations 
should be rejected. College trustees should be held account: 
able by public opinion for the source, spirit, motive and natural 


intendment and effect of every donation they accept or reject. 
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[ do not care to go beyond generalizations into specifications. 
That I might do so is known. That I refrain from doing so is 
due to the fact that fell instances have been so rebuked by pub- 
lic opinion that their repetition is unlikely. But the instances 
which fit the generalizations have received more excuses than 
defenses, and the excuses have been more accusative than 
excusatory. Colleges must prefer to be poor and right and 
free rather than rich and wrong and enslaved. Trustees must 
take the long view and not the short view of duty and of prin- 
ciples and would do well every day to pray not to be led into 
temptation by plutocracy. A great deal has been said on the 
other side of this suggestive question. I think I have read it 
all, and I know I have not been impressed with it. We can 
grant that the temper of teachers is not always tactful or 
practical. But it can not be maintained that teachers as a 
class are not learned, henorable, zealous for truth, incorrupti- 
ble and disinterested. We may admit that here and there 
crafty, cranky or designing professors have unjustly charged 
trustees or their brethren of the faculties or donors with oppres- 
sion in order to make sympathy for themselves and to screen 
their own offenses. But public opinion has been as just to 
condemn false accusations as it has been slow to believe the 
sophistries, expedients or devices put forth against true 
charges. Public opinion is sound. It is sound largely because 
our colleges and universities are genuine at the core and will 
remain so. Let us try to be judicially just after bearing this 
measure of testimony to general righteousness; let us try to be 
judicially just, both to donors and donees. But let our greatest 


' solicitude be for ingenuous youth, for they will be the makers 


or the unmakers of our country in the future, and we will be 
the makers or unmakers of them now, according to whether we 
ring true or false to ideals in our own deeds and words. 

There can be nothing finer than the unconditional contribu- 
tion of wealth to learning. At best and most wealth is only a 
trusteeship. At our birth it can do us small good. The sim- 


plicities which sustain us then are well within the resources 
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even of penury, and to infancy wealth is a satirie supertluity. 
At death we must part with it all, whether in life we made it 
or inherited it. Birth and death, twin and supreme attesta- 
tions of our universal democracy, make the wealth we handle 
between them useful and reputable only as it can lift 
ourselves and be made oan aid to lift others to something bet- 
ter than money, which is a sanctification of it. And the sane- 
tification of it is certainly predicable of the unfettered dedi- 
cation of it to instituted agencies of learning. I do not 
put money above teaching. For teaching works on minds 
and hearts, influences which will be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation and which will go on with expanding 
power when gold shall have dissolved and silver perished in 
the handling, and when monuments and temples shall have 
crumbled to their aboriginal dust. But I give to money a 
respectable function and to free donors a respectable place in 
the economy of learning on the earth. The brain of the archi 
tect, in which our temples of learning are born, before they are 
outwardly builded, is fine and eternal, but the donors who 
enable that brain-birth to be translated into colleges and uni 
versities, or into appliances which glorify their construction, 
are not, I submit, of necessity a bad lot. Poets, prophets, 
engineers, orators, apostles, reformers, statesmen, physicians, 
moralists, investigators, naturalists and divines are the elect 
of humanity, but the financiers who sanctify their wealth by 
unselfish and unhampering gifts to learning and to religion 
improve and perpetuate the conditions and the forees which 
make these elect virile, visible and invincible monitors and 
masters of the race. Such gifts to learning and to religion 
will yield not only an interest of blessing till time shall be no 
more, but should also yield, at the end, if made in the spirit 
which ought to be their motive, the blessing of the Master of 
life, when donors and all others must render unto Him an 
account of their stewardship and when they will be happy, if 
they can deserve His commendation, that by their use of the 


talents given to them by Him “ He has received His own again 


with usury.” 
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The president — Dr McKelway announced incidentally that he 
wis disappointed this afternoon that Pres. Eliot was not here; 
he was kept at home because of the death of Prof. Thayer, who 
has been associated with him long in the faculty work of 
Harvard university. We are also disappointed in not having 
with us Pres. Schurman of Cornell university, who has been 
called elsewhere by some sudden duty; but we are to be con- 
eratulated on having here in his place Dean White, of the Cor- 
nell faculty, who is to read to us a paper prepared by Pres. 
Schurman. I take the liberty of changing the order of 
aunouncements of the program and of presenting Dean White at 
this time. 

Dean Horatio S. White—I suppose that your regret at the 
absence of my chief can not be keener than my own. I thank 
vour presiding officer for explaining that though these remarks 
wre couched in the first person, [am not that person, but simply 
his mouthpiece. LT ought to add, also, that Pres. Schurman, 
exercising the rights of freedom of speech which the = sub- 
iect implies, has taken the liberty of discussing the rights of 


donors as well as the rights of institutions. 


DUTY OF THE INSTITUTION TO MAINTAIN FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Pres. J. G. Schurman [paper read by Dean H. §. White] — In dis- 
cussing this subject I shall) exclude theologic seminaries. 
These institutions are maintained by religious denominations 
for instructing candidates for the ministry in their respective 
creeds. The warrant for those creeds is found by them in 
divine revelation. Theologie truth being supernaturally 
revealed, nothing remains for the teacher but to interpret the 
revelation. Of course he might investigate the relations of 
supernatural to natural knowledge, or the conditions and the 
credibility of a revelation through which the former has been 
communicated; but his essential function would be the pre- 
sentation and interpretation of the facets and principles con- 


tained in the divine revelation itself. So long as his teachings 


harmonized with the creed of his church, no difficulty would 
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arise. If, however, in the exercise of a free and unhampered 
spirit of inquiry, his interpretation of the divine revelation 
differed from the standard accepted by his church, a difficult 
situation would have been created. Three possibilities are 
open. The denomination might be comprehensive enough to 
embrace a variety of interpretations of its creed. Or, the 
teacher might sueceed in inducing the denomination to adopt 
his interpretation of the creed. Or, a conflict might arise which 
could end only in the expulsion or resignation of the dissident. 
Which course is most proper, or even most likely to be followed, 
is a question we need not discuss, but in practice the solution 
will often depend on the spirit of the age or even on the person- 
ality of the heretical teacher. 

Turning now to those institutions which are devoted to the 
preservation, communication, and enlargement of natural 
knowledge we must first observe that they lack that essential 
characteristic by which theologic seminaries are characterized 
and differentiated. The latter are set for the defense and 
exposition of a truth or collection of truths already given, 
already complete. But it is quite permissible to investigate, 
to doubt, to deny any proposition relating to any of the subjects 
embraced in the curriculum of a college or the scope of a univer- 
sity. The theologic- seminaries, again, do not stand merely 
for abstract truth; they champion dogmas which great religious 
bodies—composed of millions of members—have interfused with 
the deepest elements of their moral and spiritual beings. But 
there are no organizations of men whose interests, hopes, and 
fears depend on and intermingle with the natural knowledge 
of which our colleges and universities are the organ. 

To get an analogy let us suppose that a professor practises 
deception or tells his students that free love is no evil. Such 
aman would be promptly dismissed from his professorship any- 
where in America or in Europe. He has offended against the 
moral sense of the community. That is to say, moral laws are 
universally accepted artd universally binding; and the professor 


who repudiates them forces the community to ostracize him. 
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A religious denomination feels somewhat the same way about Freedom 


its creed. And a professor in a theologic seminary who hesi- 
tates in regard to some of the articles may be equally intolerable 
to his church. All the religious aspirations and experiences of 
the members of that church are inseparably associated with 
those intellectual dogmas, and to the worshiper doubt in things 
intellectual may seem the destruction of the spiritual life. If 
the heretical theologic professor is deposed from his office it 
is not merely because of an intellectual error, but because of 
the blight which that error exercises or is supposed to exercise 
on the religious life. If a licentious professor in a university 
is dismissed it is because he has shocked the moral sense of the 
community. I beg you to note that no intellectual offense what- 
ever is attributed to him. Indeed, even if the offender pleaded 
that he believed lying a virtue or chastity a vice, we should 
treat him as a hypocrite, not as a heretic, and if he persisted 
that he could prove his theories, we should say it was a case for 
the lunatic asylum. 

From the fact that a professor should be deposed for immoral- 
itv it can scarcely be inferred, however, that limitations on his 
freedom of thought and speech are justifiable. Yet it will be 
asked, what would you do if his teachings led to socialism or 
to anarchy? I do not myself believe that socialism is a work- 
able scheme of human government but I know that some of 
the noblest characters and profoundest thinkers our race has 
produced have regarded it as essential to the ideal common- 
wealth. And it is surely no reflection on a professor that he 
is in the goodly fellowship of Plato. In any event the world has 
seen many social and economic institutions and many forms of 
government, and no thinker is to be tabooed for refusing to 
glorify as perfect and final those under which we happen to live. 
Anarchy itself, which might be harmless enough as a mere 
speculative theory, draws condemnation on itself from its 
disregard of the moral law and it arouses the detestation and 


_ horror of mankind from its incitations to murder. 


If these casuistic instances resolve themselves, wherever 
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condemnation is justly expressed, into violations of the moral 
law, I think that on the other hand the thesis of a free, 
unlimited and absolute right of inquiry and instruction at our 
colleges and universities stands in need of no direct demon. 
stration. Are not these institutions the organs of the intelleet 
of the community? <And is not truth the object of the intellect? 
And truth, to human apprehension, is continuously enlarging 
itself. And every enlargement produces some dislocation of 
the existing arrangement of apprehended truth and _ necessi- 
tates, therefore, some readjustment. The intellectual life, like 
the bodily, is a continuous growth, but with this difference, 
that no one can forsee what line of development will be fol- 
lowed or what shape the growing intellectual organism will 
assume. Who, therefore, can be so presumptuous as to say: 
“Thus far and no farther”? Who can predict the ways of 
the spirit, or who knows what it is in the inquiring mind of 
man to ascertain? Limitations on the unconditional right of 
free investigation can properly come only from omniscience, 
which knows the goal—or from folly, which imagines it does— 
and then only because the progress is an evil. Like Aristotle's 
friendless man, the imposer of restrictions on inquiry must be 
either a god or a beast, and a reactionary at that! 

sut has the donor of endowments no rights which the uni. 
versity is bound to respect? Undoubtedly he has rights and 
so has the university. And as every right is correlative to a 
duty, both have duties also. The donor has the right to select 
the institution he will give to; he has the right to select the 
branch of science or learning he will foster; he has the right 
to specify how his money shall be invested and used. These 
rights it is the duty of the university to respect; disregard ot 
them is breach of trust. But the university also has rights. 
By the law of its being it exists to preserve, communicate and 
enlarge human knowledge. To barter away this function is 
to surrender the immediate jewel of its soul. This inalienable 


right it is the duty of the donor to respect. Consequently he 


should never prescribe limits to inquiry or proscribe methods 
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or results. Truth in every province has its own nature and Freedom 
of speech 
its own laws, and methods and results to be valuable must in connee- - 
i . tion with 
correspond to that nature and to those laws which in advance equeation 
are unknown even to the investigator in that field. It is the 
duty of the donor to revere the sacred mystery of truth. The 
best formula for expressing her today might profane her 
tomorrow, At any rate if the donor can not rise to this su- 
preme devotion to absolute truth, let him not imagine that 
he can confine the divinity to the temple he erects for the con- 
secration of that phase of truth of which he happens to be 
enamored. Truth is infinite, and we finite beings only see in 
part and only see gradually. It is folly for any donor to think 
that his truth is the whole truth or the final truth. Nothing 
remains but to trust to free and unfettered inquiry. As Mr 
Kipling says in Kim: “ Let us not muddy the wells of inquiry 
with the stick of suspicion.” 
Restrictions on the freedom of investigation and teaching, 
as they proceed from, also tend to engender, an atmosphere 
unfavorable to the pursuit of truth. This atmosphere is the 
delusion that present attainments, present beliefs, and present 
theories are a finality. Imbued with this prejudice the intellect- 
ual eve grows dim and the ear unreceptive. Such conceit par- 
alvzes the nerve of research. Many of the greatest discoveries 
in science seem to be the result of chance observations. Such 
was the origin of Darwin’s theory of natural selection following 
on his reading of Malthus’s Essay on population. But as Pasteur 
said in his inaugural address as dean of the faculty of science 
at Lille in 1854, “ Chance only favors the mind which is pre- 
pared;” and my contention is that the tendency of all restric- 
} iions on free inquiry is to keep the mind inactive and unpre- 
pared. It is not merely that the goal is thought not worth the 
effort, but also that there is really no belief in a goal to be won. 
Ylow could a_ scientist inoculated with that idea ever bring 
himself to undertake strenuous and prolonged investigations 
into the dark realm of the unknown which like an illimitable 


ocean encompasses our little island of human knowledge? It 
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is the man of genius who believes there is truth to be discovered 
which it has never yet entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive that makes the great investigator. Thus Pasteur declared 
in 1878 to the French academy of medicine: “I have sought 
for 20 years, and I am still seeking, spontaneous genera- 
tion properly so called. If God permit I shall seek for 
twenty years and more the spontaneous generation of trans- 
missible disease.” His work was crowned with success and the 
mass of human suffering has been vastly reduced in consequence. 
But would Pasteur have made these beneficient discoveries if 
he had not been absolutely free to investigate and to teach? 
Every man of sense knows the answer. 

There are special reasons for accentuating and asserting 
absolute freedom of inquiry and teaching in the United States. 
In the first place the Anglo-Saxon race to which the majority 
of Americans belong, is the most practical race the world has 
seen, at least since the foundation of the Roman republic; and 
its native metal has been brought to the keenest edge by con- 
tact with the soil of the American continent. Ready, energetic 
and inventive, it is the characteristic of our people to measure 
the value both of men and things by what they are capable of 
accomplishing. Hence, too often a ultilitarian standard is 
applied even to truth itself, and discoveries which do not imme- 
diately ally themselves with industrial processes or conduce to 
the production of material results are dismissed as useless if 
happily they do not encounter some existing prejudice by which 
they are flung back as dangerous. Now such a people if it is 
to achieve the highest civilization must resist at any cost the 
temptation to interfere with the work or the results of the 
abstract inquirer. He is in quest of truth, which is the chief 
good. And it remains the chief good even though it can not 
be used in manufacturing or transportation. For the rest, be 
it observed that the highest and most abstract generalizations 
do generally contain within themselves intermediate axioms 
which directly promote the comfort and happiness of mankind. 


The speculative investigator is no cumberer of the ground; he 
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may be a seer who reveals to his fellows the deepest mysteries 
of the universe. Now seers are the greatest need of practical 
people. And Americans must give their investigators absolute 
liberty to see and to report what they see. 

in the second place the United States is fast becoming the 
richest country in the world, and the influence of wealth now 
makes itself felt as a vital force both in publie and in private 
life. That our unexampled economic prosperity has increased 
the comforts of our people and multiplied the facilities for their 
social improvement and intellectual development, no one who is 
at all conversant with the facts can pretend to deny. But that 
the accumulation of vast wealth amongst us has also entailed 
many disadvantages and serious evils, it is equally impossible to 
doubt. Amongst these I place foremost the influence of the 
money power in politics, and that not merely by the use of ille- 
citimate methods but also by the effect of subtle and imper- 
ceptible operations which may not be illegal, and which, in their 
séparate details, it might be censorious even to describe as 
immoral. One hears too of the money power in the pew dominat- 
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ing, or, at any rate, capturing the pulpit. Now the only other, 


force that can match money is brains. And if the money power 
should get control of our higher educational institutions, public 
confidence in American scholarship, science, and philosophy 
would be at an end. I do not consider this danger in any wise 
as serious as critics of the existing order of society pretend. 
But we can not brook even the possibility of dependence— 
Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. Hence, as our colleges 
and universities must live on the gifts of the rich and well-to-do, 
it is incumbent on benefactors, if they would not defeat their 
object and undermine the institutions they would elevate, so to 
convey their donations that the teacher’s absolute freedom of 
thought and speech may remain unimpaired not only in fact but 
also in appearance. 

Thirdly, it is the high prerogative of our colleges and univer- 
sities to instruct and clarify public opinion, which, in the last 


analysis, is the government of the Union and of the states. 
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Now the tyranny of the majority has been a commonplace of 
political writers since DeTocqueville first noted its influence 
amongst us and analyzed its multiform operations. And 
Mr Bryce in his diagnosis of the American commonwealth has 
matched the tyranny of the majority with what he calls the 
fatalism of the multitude. There is not time to dwell either on 
that irrational domination or this irrational acquiescence. But 
it must be pointed out that truth is not secured by either atti- 
tude. The majority may lord it over the minority, vet one man 
with truth on his side is mightier than the majority. And the 
multitude may bow the knee, but the object of their adoration 
may be, not the everlasting truth, but a golden calf. The ma- 
jority and the multitude need instruction. And who is to tell 
them the truth if on all vital questions vou muzzle the inquirers 
at our colleges and universities, which are intended to be the 
fountains of idealism? (And any restrictions on inquiry or pub- 
lication which a donor might attach to his foundations are likely 
themselves to be merely a phase of current belief which has no 
other warrant than acceptance by the majority or the multi- 
tude. To attach such conditions is to impose the tyranny of 
the crowd on the free spirit of the truth-searching inquirer. 
Any benefactor so minded would perhaps forbear if he recalled 
that in the pursuit of truth mankind must always say with the 
great apostle: “I count not myself to have apprehended.” 
Lastly, any limitations on the absolute right of free thought 
and speech will of necessity issue in a stunted civilization. 
Virtue apart, knowledge is the most important constituent of 
that complex whole which we call civilization. And civilization 
is advanced and elevated by lofty ideas, great discoveries, and 
profound theories. But these you can not have without a 
freedom of research as high as heaven and as broad as immen- 
sity. To limit freedom is to dwarf civilization. China is the 
standing illustration of this thesis. When I stood in the streets 
of Canton I felt that in remote centuries China had been the 


seat of a progressive civilization over which some great blight 


had fallen, and when I heard of the tyranny of use and custom. 
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when I observed the inhospitality to new ideas, when Ifound my- 
self surrounded by a contemptuous crowd who barked “ foreign 
devil,” I recognize that intellectual self-sufficiency and con- 
ceit combined with hatred and dread of the new and unknown 
were the characteristics which distinguished the now station- 
ary civilization of China from the advancing civilization of 
Europe and America. But these essential features of Chinese 
civilization are the direct effects of restrictions on free inquiry 
and free speech. Whether these restrictions were due to the 
fiat of some fatherly emperor, exercising what he thought a 
paternal regard for the welfare of his beloved people,or whether 
they were the result of unwilled and what may be called acci- 
dental causes, I do not know nor is it necessary to inquire. I 
have no doubt, however, that the unhappy crystallization of 
Chinese thought and knowledge started with small beginnings. 
And if that self-centered, self-satisfied, fixed, and finished civili- 
zation is alien to us, if study, even for a lifetime, of venerable 
books supposed to contain all truth and all knowledge worth 
having, is not what we mean by education, let us not at the 
close of this second millennium of Christ borrow from China 
that baneful plan of restricting the free movements of the 
human spirit which has created our political, intellectual, and 
moral institutions and of which our colleges and universities 


are the nurseries and the perennial inspiration. 


Discussion 

James C. Colgate—After graduation from college it was my 
fortune to serve an apprenticeship in a large law office in the 
city of New York. In the course of this apprenticeship I found 
that we clerks were given two classes of cases to try; those un- 
important cases which the members of the firm felt so sure would 
be won that it made no difference who presented them; and the 
cases which were so sure to be lost that they were unwilling to 
try them themselves. 


When I received the invitation from your committee to ad- 
dress you on the freedom of speech in our educational institu- 
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tions and to represent the rights of donors I said to myself: 
“ Does this mean that the donors have no rights; or does it mean 
that the rights of the donors are so well settled that it makes 
no difference what is said about them?” And it is in something 
of that spirit with which I used to go up to the courthouse that I 
meet you today, feeling that whatever I may say will have very 
little influence on your judgment. 

Donors readily divide themselves into three classes: those who 
have given; those who are giving; and those who are about to 
give. The rights of the two latter classes are so clear and they 
are so well able to enforce them that we may eliminate them 
from our discussion. Those who are giving may cease to give; 
those who are about to give may, of course, refrain from giving. 

The attitude of an educational institution toward a donor is 
not altogether unlike that of a fisherman toward a fish. Your 
presiding officer, whose skill as an angler is second only to his 
ability as a president, will understand what I mean. When the 
fish is in the water how careful the fisherman is to do nothing, 
make no sound or movement which may affect the sensibilities of 
the fish. These ideas of the fish may be mere prejudices but they 
have the angler’s respect. Nothing is too good for that fish; 
the choicest fly in the angler’s fly book is at his disposal. How 
carefully the angler casts the fly and how temptingly he makes 
it ripple over the water, and when the fish is hooked his whole 
attention—specially if the fish is a large one—is given to manag- 
ing the fish. How careful he is to give him line enough just at 
the right time and then how cautiously yet firmly he reels him in. 
At last the fish is in the net; with no gentle hand the angler 
erabs him by the gills, breaks his neck, and throws him in the 
basket. Has the fish in the basket any rights? 

We believe that donors have rights. We would prefer to put 
it however, and we trust we may show our reasons for doing s0 
later, that institutions of learning are under obligations to their 


donors. The donor has no legal rights except to see that the 


money or gifts which he has given are applied according to the 
charter of the institution to which he has given them. There are 
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conditional gifts where the donor has the right to insist-on the Freedom 
; ea . ‘ : of speech 
fulfilment of the conditions, but mark you, his rights there are in connec- 
ea! _ er tion with 
not the rights of a donor but of an owner, based on what he has ¢queation 
held back from his gift. We may say therefore that the donor 
as a donor has no legal right except that which we have stated, 
namely, the right to insist that his money shall be applied ac- 


cording to the terms of the charter of the institution to which he 








| has given it. There are, however, in this world rights which are 
) far more important and far more binding than those which can 
be asserted by civil process. 
1 Is it not a fact that all our successful institutions of learning 
: have so much of life in themselves that they are more than mere 
; corporations, that they have acquired a certain amount of indi- 
S viduality, that there is an element of personality in them which 
r makes them, instead of ordinary corporations, living—almost 
s breathing—entities, having a life, an atmosphere, of their own? 
e Is it not also true that the extent to which this element of per- 
r, sonality is developed measures the extent of the success of the 
of college or university? We speak of our alma mater and our 
oy hearts thrill and glow at the recollection of what? A cluster of 
h; old buildings, a group of learned and venerable professors ?—for 
W somehow our professors always seem to us learned and venera- 
es ble, even though our experience in life has taught us that some 
le of them may have been childish and narrow—-is it not rather the 
ig recollection of a warm and living influence which clothed those 
at old buildings and that group of men with a warm and living 
in. personality which thrills us teday as we think of it? “ Fair Har- 
ler vard ” is more than a corporation to those who have worn the 
he crimson. “Old Yale” is a living personality to the wearers of 
. the blue. 
yut Now then, if we grant this element of personality in a univer- 
so sity, it also follows that a university or college, or institution 
eit if we choose to eall it so, must to that extent be subject to the 
the laws which govern persons in the ordinary walks of life. As 
the hetween man and man every gift implies an obligation, or rather 


are every gift creates an obligation, and we have no words too 
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strong for our condemnation of those who forget the obligations 
of gratitude. Debts of honor can not be enforced by civil 
process, but the man of integrity is much more careful to see 
that that debt which was based solely on his word is met than 
he is to see that the obligations for which he can be reached in 
the courts are fulfilled. So then, if we have reasoned correctly, 
the rights of the donors, or rather the obligations of the institu- 
tions to their donors, are based on the ordinary laws of grati- 
tude, of honor and of morality which obtain between man and 
man, and they are for that reason more binding and should 
have more weight and infinitely more respect than those obliga- 
tions which, like the instance cited by Mr McKelway, are based 
on a creed that is walled up in the foundation of a church. 

I did not like and I do not like the way this subject is stated. 
The rights of donors and the obligation of an institution to 
maintain freedom of speech are set over, the one against the 
other. The implication is that if the donors have any rights 
they are unalterably opposed to freedom of speech in our insti- 
tutions; and that if we are to maintain this freedom of speech 
it can only be by trampling on the rights of the donor. 

There is a peculiarity about the rights of donors which I 
would like to emphasize here. The peculiarity of these rights 
is this, the moment the donor elects to enforce them he loses 
them. If I have given you a gift, you are under obligation 
tome. You recognize it; but if I recognize it, if I try to enforce 
a right which arises from a gift I have ceased to be a giver, I 
have degraded the gift into a bargain—a quid pro quo—and I 
have canceled your obligation which was based on the gift. 
Therefore as soon as a donor attempts to unduly interfere and 
dictate what shall be taught or what shall be said in the institu- 
tion to which he has given, it seems to me and I think you will 
agree with me, at that moment the obligation of the institution 
ceases and the trustees may well say to their donor: “ You said 


you were giving us a gift and now we find that it was a bargain 


and sale and that you expect us to give up our freedom, which 
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is of infinitely more value to us than your gift in exchange 
therefor.” 

There can be no doubt that the rights of donors or the obliga- 
tions of the institutions to their donors must affect in some 
degree the freedom of speech in our institutions. It is hardly 
for us in this discussion to attempt to show how far this may 
be true or what rules should be laid down concerning it. There 
is a great amount of rubbish talked about freedom of speech 
anyway. We have acquired a reasonably clear conception of 
liberty as affecting conduct and we have learned that liberty 
does not consist in the right of every man to do what he pleases 
whatever that may happen to be; but we have not rid ourselves 
of the idea that freedom of speech implies the right of any man 
at any time at any place to savy whatever comes into his head. 

The recent assassination of Pres. McKinley has served per- 
haps to bring home to the American people the truth that the 
term freedom of speech needs some wise definition and some 
careful limitations. The highest form of liberty comes not 
where every right is emphasized but is rather the careful 
balancing of all kinds of rights. You have rights, I have rights; 
our rights may conflict; neither one of us will claim that our 
liberty is curtailed—our real liberty, because each of us must 
give up some of our original rights. I do not feel when I live 
in New York that I am under a tyrannic form of government 
because I can not dump my ashes on the asphalt in front 
of my door. Why should we not apply this same principle to 
freedom of speech? When it comes to real freedom of speech, 
the opportunity for every man to say the right thing at suitable 
times and in proper places, I yield to no one in its defense. I 
hold that the life of our universities and all their value depends 
on the proper safeguarding of freedom of speech; but there is 
a great difference between the terms * freedom of speech ” and 
the “right to talk.” 

We must recollect, also, that our larger universities are not 
the simple things that our smaller colleges once were and some 


of them still are. It was my fortune to graduate from a small 
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college; it was one of those small colleges, by the way, which 
gave Mr McKelway one of those numerous degrees which hang 
on his girdle like scalps on the wigwam of the brave. Iam glad 
to say, however, that since that time we have grown in stature 
and have increased in wisdom as well. In a college of that 
kind it was not very difficult to lav down rules about freedom of 
speech; in fact, there was no necessity for it; but when you 
come to the complexities which have grown up in our universi- 
ties, when you think of the enormous size of their endowments 
and the way in which they have branched out in every direction, 
it is clear there must be some governing body in whom tlie 
responsibility is lodged of acting as a balance wheel on some of 
these brilliant investigators. There must be some way in which 
the proper trend and direction of the university life and thought 
can be maintained. In the small college of which I spoke an 
incident happened that seems to me not inappropriate here as 
illustrating a principle which might safely be applied. The 
class to which I belonged had been guilty of some indiscretion 
which consisted in a breach of the rules of the college and we 
were invited to the president’s office. It was a small college, 
but we were fortunate in having at the head of that small col- 
lege a very large man. We called, and the president, who was 
a tall man, rather spare, and whose eve had either a merry 
twinkle which everybody loved to see or a steely glint which 
never failed to quell any person that dared defy him, was in 
his study. We all knew—at least most of us knew—that there 
was nothing to be said; we had had our fun, we might as well 
pay for it; and we were prepared to pay for it the full limit. 
The doctor produced a paper which he had prepared carefully 
so as to avoid any undue humiliation; he read it to us and 
asked us if there were any questions we wanted to ask. He 
said he wished us to sign the paper. It amounted practically 
to an admission that we had done wrong in disobeying the laws 
of the university and a promise that we would not do so any 


more. One of my classmates could not restrain himself; think- 


ing he saw a chance of putting the old doctor in a hole he said: 
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“Poctor, Supposing a man had conscientiously done this act, 
would vou advise him to sign that paper?” There was a twinkle 
in the old doctor’s eve and those of us who knew him knew it 
boded no good for the questioner. He answered: “ Mr John- 
son, I should feel compelled to advise you, if you have conscien- 
tiously done that act, not to sign that paper; but I should also 
feel compelled to advise you that you have a conscience which 
will expel you from this university.” 

We have said that we objected to the intimation that the 
rights of donors were opposed to freedom of speech in our insti- 
tutions. We do not believe that there is any danger to the 





freedom of speech from the donors of the past—and by the way 
why when we speak of a donor should we always imply some- 
body who has given money? Isn’t it time that we got away 
from that construction? Is it not time we should recognize as 
donors not only those who have given of their material abund- 
ance, but also those who have poured into the treasury of an 


institution their very living, all that they had even themselves 





those who have given their lives when they had no money to 
give? Are not they donors, as well as those who have simply 
put their hands in their pockets and given of their money? 
When we speak of the rights of donors, then, we do not refer 
to this man and that man who has given of his millions or his 
tens of millions, but to those who have honestly, conscientiously 
and faithfully devoted their lives and the best of themselves 
to those universities for which they have worked. The old 
doctor to whom I alluded I consider the greatest benefactor of 
the institution to which I belonged. 

It seems to me rather that the dangers to freedom of speech 
come from within and are twofold: first, the danger that the 
abuse of the freedom of speech will create a reaction against it; 
second, the danger that—in these times which are so strongly 
commercial in their tendencies, in these times when as you ap- 
proach a city you see not church spires but sky-scrapers devoted 


to business enterprises, in these times when the strain on the 


universities for increase of endowment, increase of courses, in- 
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crease in every line, is so great—the trustees, the institutions 
themselves, may barter something of that freedom of speech 
in order to obtain gifts from those who do not have the good 
of education at heart but who desire to have a university at 
their command as they would buy into the stocklists of a city 
newspaper. If anybody speaks in favor of freedom of speech 
this afternoon, however strongly he may advocate it, I would 
say “amen.” No one can be more heartily in favor of it than 
I. I believe that what honor is to a woman, freedom of speech 
is to a university; and the university which barters any part of 
this freedom for the sake of gain will be an outcast from the 
sisterhood of institutions. 


Pres. W. H. P. Faunce—Wherever men and women are discuss- 
ing freedom, whether of speech or of action, somebody from the 
state of Roger Williams is likely to be heard from.  Fortu- 
nately—unfortunately for you and perhaps for me—I seem to be 
the only college president who is not detained today from par- 





ticipating in this discussion; but I count it fortunate for myself 
to have listened to such admirable, stimulating, broadminded 
addresses, with almost all of which I have found myself in agree- 
ment. 

But with one paragraph in the thoughtful and valuable paper 
of Pres. Schurman I find myself in decided dissent; I should say 
so if he were here, and perhaps may be pardoned for doing so 
when he is not here; and that is, with the extraordinary first 
paragraph (which possibly was ironic) in which he severed so 
sharply theologic study from all other kinds of study in the 
universe and declared that while in theologie study all truth 
is at the beginning complete and given to us and we may not 
question it, all other kinds of study are open to freedom of 
genuine, intellectual work. I can not quite believe he meant 
that as it sounded; but the acceptance of it in some quarters is, 
I believe, the chief cause of the weakness of our churches today. 

There are in this discussion two extreme positions which all 
intelligent men reject. First, there is the crass Philistine view 


that a man has the right to hire what teaching he will in the 
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schoo] he himself has established or enlarged, just as he has 
the right to hire any other kind of labor, and that no one can 
criticize him for propagating certain views any more than for 
planting certain kinds of trees that he may happen to prefer. 
Those who adopt this view reduce the school or college at once 
to a private plantation, and reduce all teachers to the grade of 
hired men. Under such conditions a donor does not elevate 
and enrich a school, he degrades and impoverishes it. He really 
seizes the school, withdraws it from the catalogue of life-giving 
institutions, and makes it a personal appendage whose horizon 
can never be larger than his own. Such a man is within his 
legal rights but he can never be called a benefactor. 

The opposite extreme is the view that a school has no right 
whatever to consider the feelings, or convictions, or reputa- 
tion, of any donor; that having secured the man’s money it has 
no further use for the man but may turn and rend him at 
pleasure; and that the most satisfactory proof of mental inde- 
pendence is a disposition to attack men who have proved their 
genuine interest in education by their material support. This 
view exalts discourtesy into a virtue and makes brutality the 
test of academic freedom. It shuts off the teaching force of a 
college from healthful contact with the entrepreneurs of modern 
life, and makes them mere theorists, dwelling amid the clouds. 
If the first theory reduces the college to a private inclosure, the 
second makes it a land of dreams. There is little danger that 
either of these views will ever prevail in the United States. 

But while we are sure that the falsehood of extremes can 
never prevail among us, we have need, in view of the magnifi- 
cent gifts now being made to American education, to make it 
thoroughly clear that institutions which receive these gifts with 
appreciation and with gratitude, do not, and in all the future 
must not, thereby surrender their absolute independence of 
research, of conclusion, and of dignified and courteous expression. 
The sensitive realms of knowledge were once the regions of 
physics and astronomy. The retort was thought to be the enemy 


of faith and the telescope was the end of theism. At a later 
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day, which some persons still remember, geology was the foe 
of established theory and hence of church and state. In our 
time sociology and biblical study are supposed often to under- 
mine existing institutions and to be but old foes with a new 
face. But the world of thought is one world, and all sincere 
truth-seekers throughout the ages constitute one brotherhood. 
Hence it becomes us all whatever our special realm of study to 
maintain kindly but firmly that academic freedom which is the 
breath of life both to teacher and to taught. 

We ought to maintain such freedom for the sake of the 
donors themselves. A new terror would be added to beneficence 
if it were understood that when a man endows a chair in a col- 
lege he thereby becomes responsible for what is taught in it. 
All intelligent donors would shirk from any such responsibility 
and most of them would absolutely decline to assume it. They 
are usually busy men, immersed in affairs, conscious of inability 
to direct internal academic policy and keenly conscious of the 
impropriety of attempting to do so. Such men usually decline 
to invest in a newspaper because of the impression which might 
arise that such a newspaper had become their “organ.” If now 
the community once became convinced that a college were neces- 
sarily the organ of its founder or benefactor we should see an 
immediate shrinkage if not an entire cessation in the stream of 
gifts to modern education. Such a burden is too heavy to be 
borne. The maintenance of academic freedom is a_ boon to 
every man who wishes the joy of giving without the burden of 
government. 

Still more urgent is it that we keep a school or college free 
from external control for the sake of the faculty. If there be a 
string behind the professor’s chair, making him a puppet, both 
his reputation and his character are gone. If in his classroom 
lectures, if in his published writings he is ever glancing over his 
shoulder to measure the effect of his words on certain persons 
who are more rich than wise, his words have lost all value to 


the public and his influence has received the quietus it richly 


deserves. Worse yet, his own spirit has become craven and 
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ignoble, and he who might be the inspiring guide of youth and 
the courageous leader of men has become a sycophant and an 
echo. A school where such conditions prevail may grow rich in 
‘purse while it steadily grows poor in spirit. It has lost not 
only its freedom but its democracy and its virility; it may gain 
the whole world but surely loses its own soul. 

Young men sometimes fear to enter the ministry today lest 
they should be compelled to stifle conviction in the face of influ- 
ential pewholders. More than one journalist feels the pressure 
of the countingroom on his pen. If our teachers habitually feel 
this pressure also, the last vestige of true thinking will vanish 
and all study be vitiated ab initio. In the case of state universi- 
ties a change in the political complexion of the state would then 
mean a change of attitude on the part of the faculty and the 
university would be a breeder of parasites rather than a maker 
of men. God forbid! 

For the sake of the great body of students in this country, 
the flower of American manhood and womanhood, must the 
true school be above suspicion. Courtesy indeed we must exer- 
cise. We may refrain in a heated political campaign from 
utterances which would be equally unbecoming in a judge or 
a senator or any other public officer in a high and responsible 
position. Even when there is no campaign in progress we may 
and should preserve the poise and dignity of those who seek 
to influence the world not by frantic appeal but by slow educa- 
tional process. Students are quick to appreciate this dignified 
attitude on the part of instructors. 

But when the instructor does speak it must be with unmuzzled 
lips. If he can not exercise genuine candor in study and in 
expression he will either lose the respect of all his students or 
he will educate men to be uncandid and insincere—he will be 
Sapping young manhood of its moral strength. Such a teacher 
can not atone by any intellectual brilliancy for the fatal defect 
of an unmanly soul. He may dazzle students but he will not 


teach or lead them. He may write history but he can not make 


it. In undergraduate instruction, character is still the prime 
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requisite, and the simple homely lessons of veracity, sincerity 
and courage are the best that our teachers can bring. Marcus 
Aurelius at the beginning of his Meditations looks back with 
profound gratitude to one teacher: “ From Apollonius I learned 
freedom of will and undeviating steadiness of purpose 

and how to receive favors without either being humbled by them 
or letting them pass unnoticed.” 

Indeed for the sake of the entire republic our American 
schools must be true to their highest light. The country now 
believes in the integrity of its colleges and that belief is in most 
cases thoroughly justified. We believe that they are not only 
“plants,” masses of material equipment for mental exercise, 
but that they are with all their imperfections the home of pure 
ambitions, lofty aims, and chivalric devotion to the ideal. From 
such colleges came most of the signers of the declaration of 
independence and almost all of Lincoln’s immortal cabinet. In 
these colleges have thousands of young men drunk deep of 
patriotism as well as knowledge, and highly resolved to see 
that the republic shall suffer no harm. Out of these colleges 
must come in the future men broad and strong, candid and fear- 
less. These institutions do not exist for the sake of commerce, 
or politics, or industry, but industrial, political, and commercial 
power exists for them. He who gives nobly gives twice. He 
who gives to such a college in the spirit of confidence and cour- 
age and freedom is bestowing not only an income but a char- 
acter and a life. 

Hon. Alton B. Parker—I wish to preface my remarks by ex- 
pressing my regret that I have not given to the subject under 
discussion the thought and attention I should like before pre- 
senting my views in the presence of teachers and professors 
on a subject of such vital interest to them. I believe it to be 
a question entitled to very serious consideration and such I cer- 
tainly intended to give it, but my duties have for some time 
past been so unremitting as to prevent me from bestowing much 
attention on matters beyond the actual legal domain. The 


great importance of this question, of the right of professors 
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in institutions of learning to inculcate doctrines and express 
opinions distasteful to the donors or patrons, has of course 
attracted my notice owing to the wide publicity that has been 
accorded it in the newspapers and magazines. Since the Dr An- 
drews episode at Brown university in 1897 many of the public 
prints have been discussing it and regrettable conflicts on the 
point have ensued at several of our prominent institutions of 
learning. 

It is true that my limited observation of the different phases 
of the controversy may have left me unprepared to do the sub- 
ject justice but inasmuch as I shall not attempt to sustain the 
position assumed by any of the ultra supporters of the right of 
independence of action in the premises of either the donor or the 
professor, I shall not feel called on to pile Ossa on Pelion in a 
cyclopean effort to uphold an opinion that in my judgment is as 
unsound as it is radical. On the contrary, in following my con- 
victions I shall endeavor to avoid extremes, to give expression to 
a conservative view and to advocate in this matter the pursuing 
of a course that, while enabling the contending parties to elude 
Seylla, will also lead them happily clear of Charybdis. 

I presume it is scarcely incumbent on me to declare myself to 
be quite as uncompromising a friend and lover of freedom as 
any man on earth. I pronounce for the freedom of man in every 
walk in life, complete in so far as the exercise of his individual 
liberty is not subversive of his obligations to society and the 
tights of others. I assume that every teacher and professor has 
the fullest and most complete freedom conceivable of expression 
of his opinions on all proper subjects to his pupils, and of propa- 
gation of such doctrines as he may have accepted as true—unless 
he has voluntarily entered into such relations and obligations 
as in some way curtail his complete freedom—if he is acting as 
an independent teacher, has founded his own school, secured his 
own scholars, or reserved to himself independence in the service 
of his employers and inculcates nothing contrary to the laws of 
the land or destructive of social order. I assume that under such 


conditions he may teach what he pleases. ‘“ Truth is mighty and 
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will prevail” and if a professor shall have discovered or in any 
Way acquired possession of a scheme that he deems essential to 
be known of men in order that their political, social, economic or 
religious regeneration may be effected and their happiness and 
condition in life ixcreased and improved, why should he not go 
forth and teach it even though he suffer contumely and ostra- 
cism, believing as he does that his cause is pregnant of conse- 
quences glorious for mankind? If he is imbued with the true 


teaching spirit—and that is one of the essentials to true success 





as a teacher—mere details of salary and the like can weigh noth- 
ing with him in comparison with his lofty idea of duty. Under 
those circumstances he is entitled to freedom of expression, 
absolute, within the limits I have indicated. 

Truth, said John Milton, is its own champion, and only needs 
to be heard—that is in the long run. It may not be necessary 
for it to be heard in this building or that one, for however much 
error may be preached here or there, vet if truth is so preached 
somewhere in the world that the world shall hear it, we may be 
sure that in the long run it will begin to gain, and once it has 
begun we may confidently expect its final triumph. Nor should 
we forget that if error continues to be taught here and there, it 
thus invites attack from truth coming from elsewhere and out of 
the sparks of the conflict the light will be revealed. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal vears of God are hers, 

So much for independence of teaching by those who make their 
own fields, or have full liberty to cultivate in their own way the 
fields to which they are called by others. 

And as to the founders of, and donors to institutions of learn- 
ing, whose sole business in life—money-making—may not have 
specially qualified them to determine what should be taught in 
colleges and universities, I am in favor of their having the same 
complete freedom within their province as that accorded to 
teachers within theirs—freedom to insist on it that the doctrines 


they believe to be true and for the propagation of which they 


have expressly and avowedly founded the institution or endowed 
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the chairs, shall tke taught in such institutions. I venture to Freedom 
d of speech 
say that nobody will be found to gainsay that proposition, limited in connec- 
“ p tion with 
always by the implied condition that none of the favorite doc- eaueation 
trines of founders shall be taught if they are in derogation of 
law or good morals. It may be said that such institutions would 
not be universities; but institutions conducted on that line are 
called universities and argument might be made to show that in 
those which are universities in the widest sense much of the 
instruction is special and not universally accepted as true. How- 
ever, in such institutions as I have just indicated, when a full 
professor becomes a member of the faculty under an agreement 
for a longer or a shorter term of years, he does so with a clear 
conception of what he is to teach and presumably with a desire 
or personal preference to propagate the doctrines held by his 
employers. Under such circumstances I assume no one will 
deny the right and the propriety of the founders or the donors 
to require the professors engaged to consistently teach the chosen 
doctrines, or, in case a professor should at any time during the 
term of his engagement, owing to his having received new light, 
refuse to carry out his agreement and depart from his instruc- 
tions, the right and propriety of their insisting that the govern- 
ing board demand the- professor’s resignation. 
It would be very improbable that such an institution would 
acquire as patrons any who would be likely to interpose objec- 
tions as to the method of treatment by any of the faculty of any 
of the branches of study taught in the institution. Everybody 
concerned would understand exactly what was required of him 
and should any of the professors experience a change of heart 
or mind in regard to any of the subjects of study under their 
charge, why, they themselves would know when it was time to 
proffer their resignations, and thus the contracting parties would 
be satisfied and ail opportunity for unpleasant publicity would 
be avoided. Will any one seriously question the right of donors 


and patrons in institutions thus organized to dictate the methods 


that should be employed and the policy that should be pursued 
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in the cultivating or molding of the students’ opinions by the pro- 
fessors engaged for the purpose? 

But now I come to the burning question. In an institution of 
learning founded and supported either on individual bounty or 
the appropriation of public moneys, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing our youth in the branches of learning usually embraced in 
the university curriculum, shall a full professor permanently 
employed to teach in such institution be permitted to enjoy 
unqualified freedom of opinion, with the right to give it expres- 
sion in the classroom, or has a donor, or the students’ parents, 
whose gifts and patronage support the institution, any right to 
interfere and demand for any reason a modification of such com- 
plete freedom? 

To my mind it seems a little singular that any controversy 
should have arisen regarding the true solution of this question. 
An examination of the published opinion of the professors on the 
subject, however, shows me that the majority of them agree that 
there is but one side to the question and claim for themselves the 
most unqualified freedom in the premises, though the fact that 
there are two sides to the question is proved by the resignation 
of many professors within the last four years from the faculties 
of some of our prizcipal universities and colleges on account of 
difference of opinion as to what limitations, if any, should be 
placed on their freedom of expression. I am aware that in Ger- 
many, the habitat of the university and professor, the liberty of 
the teacher freely to exercise his function has long been known 
by a specific name, Lehrfreiheit, but whether the question of the 
absolutely untrammeled freedom of the teacher to promulgate 
undesirable doctrines, or the unqualified right of the donor or 
patron to interfere with such freedom, has ever arisen in 
Germany I can not say. There, as here, however, the teachers 
maintain their right to absolute, unconditional freedom of investi- 
gation and of teaching and of giving free expression to their 
opinions even though offensive to others. 

While I do not profess to know what may be the consensus of 


opinion of our professors in every case, I believe they deny a 
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donor’s right to interfere as donor to try to prevent a professor’s pirapsicone 


free expression in the classroom of his views as a partizan of a in connec- 
political party; or his free expression as to the soundness or parece on 
unsoundness of untested theories and speculations indulged in 

by economic and other reformers; or his propagating as truths 

ideas that have never been verified and concerning which there 

is divergence of opinion among those who have specially con- 

cerned themselves with such ideas; or his adopting bizarre 

methods of imparting his teachings to his pupils in the class- 

room. While there are other illustrations these will suffice to 

indicate to you how far extend the claims of professors as to 

their freedom from interference in their work; and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to remark that the claims would seem to include a 
professor who would exercise his calling without any reference 

to the requirements of common sense, a quality by the way, that 

it is possible may be lacking in a man most critically educated 

and of sterling integrity, but which, nevertheless, is to my mind 
absolutely essential to render a man’s labor effective in our prae- 

tical, workaday world. 

Some of our professors go to the extent of declaring that not 
alone a donor, but even the state has no right to interfere with 
their liberty of expression. That seems to me to be going a 
great way, for if that declaration be justified we can see how 
society may be placed at the mercy of those insane criminals 
who are seeking its destruction, namely, the anarchists. The 
society of anarchists is largely comprised of Russian students 
and among them are men and women educated to high degrees, 
and if some of them, by concealing their true characters, should 
secure positions as professors in our schools and colleges they 
could with impunity cast aside their masks, when once installed, 
and sow the seeds of anarchy in the minds of our sons and 
daughters. Now, would the most pronounced advocates of the 
professors’ complete freedom of expression deny the right of the 
state to proceed criminally against such persons, who under the 
guise of propagating advanced ideas of social or economic re- 
form would teach the doctrines of murder, of negation of state 
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and government, of the “absolute freedom of individual expres- 
sion” and individual action, promising that from such a chaog 


’ 


of “free wills” there must voluntarily ensue order, social and 
economic equality and a millennium? It will not do to say that 
whatever the state might do, the donors or patrons of the school 
must wait till the term of such professor’s engagement has ex- 
pired in order to terminate his connection with the institution. 
It may then be too late, the seed that he has been permitted to 
sow having in the meantime taken root to bear fruit in the 
future. 

In a case such as I have outlined, which I acknowledge is an 
extreme illustration, it does not appear to me _ possible that 
there can be any diversity of opinion as to the right of a donor 
or patron to interfere with the professor’s freedom of expression 
on the very first intimation of the dangerous tendency of his 
opinions. But I do not think it necessary to adduce so extreme 
an instance in order to find reasons for the right of intervention 
in a certain degree on the part of the donor. I have serious 
doubts as to whether it is within the true province of a university 
to inculcate as learning any theory whose truth or falsehood can 
be disclosed only through its practical application in the dim 
future, and as our keeping abreast of this progressive age in 
our educational plants and faculties depends so much on the 
bounty of individuals, I can not understand why such donors 
should not be permitted to exercise the privilege of requesting 
the members of university faculties to confine themselves to 
teaching things that have stood some test of time and concerning 
which the best cultivated opinion of the age is favorable. Many 
theories, social, political, economic and financial have been ad- 
vanced and for a time have absorbed public attention but in a 
few years have dropped out of sight and their advocates have 
been forgotten, or have adopted new, theories that they seek to 
propagate with all the zeal that marked them as the apostles of 
the discarded ones. Perhaps some of the professors who now 
claim complete freedom of expression of opinion were students 


when some of the abandoned theories were the vogue and pos- 
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sibly they were infatuated with their plausible presentation and 
thus lost much valuable time in their study. If there are any 
such professors who sought for solid form and useful substance 
amid the hazy dreamings of theorists and were thus led to waste 
their time and energy by reason of free expression of opinion on 
the part of their professors, do they not think a greater meed 
of justice would have been measured to them if some practical 
donor of the school that they attended had put a veto on the 
professor's expressions? It does not seem to me that a negative 
answer to this question is possible. And it does seem to me 
that a professor who has suffered such an experience should be 
very careful about demanding the right to absolutely free expres- 
sion of opinion for all professors, though he himself may be suffi- 
ciently conservative to permit of his enjoying the right without 
danger to the rights of his pupils and of the supporters of his 
college. 

You will see, therefore, that I am in favor of adopting the 
golden mean in this conflict of rights; outside of the classroom 
the professor should enjoy that absolute freedom of expression 
through the various publications and on the platform which 
manly men in every walk in life insist on and which harmonizes 
so perfectly with the spirit of our institutions; and before the 
class he should be permitted the utmost liberty in expressing his 


opinions on all matters that come within the province that a 





university can legitimately occupy—all that has been taught and 
all that has been done and has stood the test of time and is 
accepted by those who represent the highest cultivation of our 
present civilization. But with the indoctrination in the minds 
of students of such social, political, economical or religious ideals 
as tend to subvert the purpose of the founders or directors of the 
chair he occupies, or which can have reference only to a more or 
less distant, revolutionary future, the professor and university 
should have nothing to do. Therefore, when in opposition to the 


Wishes or without the consent of the supporters of the institu- 


tion, any of the faculty persists in a course that must tend to 
impress on the tender minds of the youth under his charge the- 
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President’s ories deemed to be false by the foundation whose servant he is, 


address 


or which if not strictly false to it, are deemed so by a vast ma- 
jority of the most intelligent minds of the age, it seems to me 
that he has abused his privilege of expression of opinion to such 
an extent as to justify the governing board in terminating his 
engagement. 


Friday evening 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION 
BY PRES. ANDREW V. V. RAYMOND, UNION UNIVERSITY 

In choosing this subject I am moved by considerations which 
appeal to us all. Whatever else is accomplished our work is 
a failure if we do not quicken the moral sense and confirm the 
principles of right living. This means not only that our work 
is incomplete but that it lacks the essential thing that makes it 
worth while; for after all has been said, the determining factor 
in life, that which makes it worthy or unworthy, a blessing or 
a curse to the individual and to society, is the choice between 
right and wrong, and conscienceless intelligence is more dan- 
gerous than conscienceless ignorance, because it means in- 
creased power without increased protection against its aLuse. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to spend time in discussing the 
importance of the ethical element in education, since no one 
questions it. What does concern us, however, is the nature of 
the teaching best fitted to effect ethical results, and whether or 
not this teaching is characteristic of our present educational 
system. In this discussion I shall make no attempt to trace 
the history of ethical development nor shall I seek to prove by 
statistics the progress of recent years, but shall rather confine 
myself to the consideration of certain fundamental principles 
which seem to me to determine the direction and the value of 
our work today. 

We can not disregard altogether the claim of those who be- 
lieve that the present age shows moral deterioration in spite 
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of our great material progress, or, more truly perhaps, because 
of it, and yet we must beware of judging from mere surface 
indications. There is doubtless less of the conventional forms 
of ethical thought and instruction, less conformity to certain 
traditional standards of supposed right living, and beyond this 
there is an evident loss of former incentives and motives. All 
this indicates change but not necessarily deterioration; neither 
does it indicate improvement necessarily. Before we can esti- 
mate the tendency aright we must inquire into the nature of 
the change and discover, if possible, whether moral sanctions 
have been strengthened or weakened, whether the right has 
become less or more imperative in the new thought of our age. 

The most evident characteristic of modern progressive 
thought in general is expressed by the term “ scientific,” and 
while it must be admitted that this term is an offense to the 
ultraconservative forces in the field of morals and religion, we 
must, nevertheless, inquire into the effect of scientific thought 
on questions of conduct and life. That which makes thought 
scientific is the rigorous logic of natural and necessary 
sequence. Every effect must have a cause, adequate and com- 
pelling. Given certain conditions and certain results will fol- 
low with infallible certainty. From this inexorable system of 
reasoning has come the material progress of recent times and 
the growth of accurate knowledge, since it has led to the inves- 
tigation of all phenomena in the determined search for causes; 
but what interests us specially is the reverence for law which 
has thus been fostered. The reign of law, absolute, irrevocable, 
is the supreme fact of the scientific world. There is nothing 
arbitrary in the universe. Every discoverable force obeys the 
law of its being. Whenever it is called into action it does what 
it was ordained to do, and nothing beside. The recognition of 
the universality and the absoluteness of physical laws is the 
point of departure in all the work of physical science, and the 
achievements have followed which make our age glorious by 
comparison. 
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We have not yet begun to appreciate the tremendous ethical 
importance of this scientific habit of thought. Its influence 
may not yet have been felt to any marked degree but it is 
inevitable that it will be, since it proceeds from reverence for 
law, for all law; and the laws of our moral being, affecting as 
they do life in all its more important issues, can not be ignored. 
Without attempting to indicate in detail what the application 
of the scientific method will accomplish in the ethical field, it is 
enough for our purpose to recognize that in general it will affirm 
the certainty of the results of moral forces, that the forces that 
weaken and degrade and destroy are as absolute in their opera- 
tion as the forces of disease or gravitation, that, whatever tends 
to ennoble and purify and exalt is just as absolute; in other 
words, that there is inevitable loss in wrongdoing and inevi- 
table gain in rightdoing. It may be said that this has always 
been admitted. Admitted? Yes, as a theory, but not believed - 
and accepted as an incontrovertible fact. Nothing is more evi- 
dent in the moral world than that men while admitting theoret- 
ically the opposite tendencies of good and evil have nevertheless 
persistently ignored them in practice, through a secret disbelief 
in their abSoluteness. Something which they could not see and 
did not know would interpose to prevent either the good from 
blessing or the evil from cursing; and at the heart of this belief 
lay the thought of arbitrariness in moral government, a thought 
fostered by certain anthropomorphic conceptions of God, the 
moral Governor. The same thought of arbitrariness determined 
man’s relation to physical forces in the unprogressive ages. He 
observed phenomena but did not study them. There was noth- 
ing absolute, fixed, irrevocable, in the processes of nature. 
Events were not results, but happenings; or if results, the 
causes were supernatural 





a charm might prevent disease, a 
sacrifice stop a pestilence. What the scientific habit of thought 
has accomplished in the physical world it will accomplish in the 
moral world. As the conviction grows that moral laws are 


absolute, that their rewards and penalties are fixed and un- 
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changeable, men will not be deceived by the promises of evil. 
With clear vision they will choose the right. 

And here we find the larger ethical significance of modern 
education. It is essentially scientific in its methods, by rigor- 
ous logic forcing the mind to accept natural and necessary 
conclusions. Without discussing morals its effect is moral, 
since it frees the mind from delusions and brings all the forces 
of life under the reign of law. By emphasizing the certainty 
of results, by magnifying the principle of law, it takes ethical 
questions out of the region of speculation and conjecture and 
brings them within the sphere of exact knowledge, and thereby 
introduces considerations which are certain to exercise a power- 
ful constraining influence on human conduct. Let the convic- 
tion become definite and strong that there is inevitable loss in 
wrongdoing and inevitable gain in rightdoing, inevitable be- 
cause there is nothing arbitrary in the universe, because there 
is an inherent force in right and wrong that can never be set 
aside, and we have in that very conviction a secret of moral 
strength and victory. No man is so strong for the right as he 
who is not deceived, who sees the end from the beginning and 
knows that despite all that may appear, “ righteousness tendeth 
unto life and he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death.” 
The conviction of absolute law in the moral world is behind all 
modern ethical progress and holds the promise of increasing 
righteousness, the prophecy of a final kingdom of righteousness 
on earth. The conviction of an arbitrary sovereign has been 
the persistent error of the ages, and more than anything else 
accounts for the sin and misery of humanity. Whatever 
thought of God leads men to hope for the reward of virtue 
without virtue, for the interposition of power to prevent pen- 
alty, is in its very nature hostile to righteousness. A lawless 
God makes lawless men. And so I repeat the truth of a sov- 
ereign will working through just and absolute laws is the 
mightiest moral truth that has blessed man, and from it will 


come increasing virtue in the world as surely as from the truth 


of the absoluteness of physical laws has come and will come 
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increasing physical good. So long as men believed that a charm 
or a miracle would prevent the spread of pestilence, pestilence 
came and spread, but when they learned the certainty of the 
laws ordaining health and the nature of these laws they began 
to resist pestilence in the only way in which it can be resisted, 
and so it is and will be increasingly in the moral world. 

The ethical element in education is therefore represented by 
the teaching that holds the mind to the absoluteness of law, 
eliminating chance as a factor in any problem. Every class- 
room and laboratory dedicated to accurate reasoning, where 
pupils learn by scientific methods to reach definite results, be- 
comes a powerful aid in determining the moral issues of life 
by developing the habit of thought that leaves nothing to con- 
jecture when the law of any force is known. 

But after the conviction of the sovereignty of law in the moral 
world comes the necessity of right moral distinctions. It will 
be admitted, theoretically at least, that whatever is false is not 
only unsafe but pernicious, and yet one persistent error in all 
ethical work is the creation of false standards of virtue, show- 
ing in many instances an utter failure to discriminate between 
essential right and essential wrong. Out of this confusion of 
thought has come a code of conduct which is practically de- 
moralizing because of its insistence on much that has no basis 
in reason and no sanction but a perverted sense of duty. Take, 
for example, the commonly accepted catalogue of things not to 
be done by the child or the man who would live a highly moral 
life. Many if not most of them have no moral coloring what- 
ever. If they appear to have it is because they have been 
painted, and paint deceives. The basis of supposed moral 
classifications is too often the theory that evil inheres in things, 
that there is contamination in mere contact with unhallowed 
objects. Nothing could be more false than this, and yet on this 
untenable theory has been built in the name of right a whole 
system of requirements, and zeal for righteousness has spent 
itself in imposing this system on the human conscience. Moral 
principles, like all primary forces, are few and simple. How- 
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ever complicated life may become they appear in every relation- pine 
a ress 


ship, in connection with every question of duty, and to retain 
their power they must retain their simplicity. Whatever there- 
fore obscures essential distinctions weakens the moral forces, 
and nothing in ethical instruction is or can be more important 
than keeping clear and distinct the few primary and absolute 
principles of right living. However we may have come by them 
these are known to us all. They are a part of our inheritance, 
the result of the struggles, defeats, triumphs, of all the ages. 
No one questions the claims of truth, honesty, justice, purity, 
honor, but through the perversity of human nature the great 
task of the teachers of morality is to separate these from the 
false claims of supposed self-interest and the arbitrary demands 
of formal and fictitious virtues. In this work there is much to 
encourage the belief that the present shows improvement on 
the past, specially in the sphere of higher education. The code 
of almost every college a hundred, or even fifty years ago, was 
composed largely of petty rules and requirements designed 
to regulate the conduct and life of students. Few of them em- 
bodied any of the great cardinal virtues. They created moral 
offenses where no vital moral principles were involved. I do not 
say that there was no recognition of these vital principles. Ina 
sense they were insisted on as strenuously as today, perhaps 
even more strenuously, but the multiplication of requirements 
tended to confuse thought and obscure essential distinctions. 
When some harmless prank or infringement of rules was visited 
with the same public disgrace that would follow a lie or an act 
of dishonor, it was inevitable that the emphasis placed on the 
fault should be taken from the sin and that to that extent the 
moral sense should be demoralized. Today these elaborate 
codes have been swept aside and college discipline is confined 
in the main to grave moral offenses. The gain is in the direction 
of a clearer perception of essential principles and manifests 


itself in a higher moral average in the student world. This 
must be evident to all who from the data of their own experience 
can compare the present with the past. 
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But the task of making right moral distinctions is not alone 
nor chiefly the duty of administrative officers. It belongs speci- 
ally to the teacher, for the great ethical principles find their 
truest sphere in work, and the classroom becomes the battle- 
field between good and evil. By virtue of close personal con- 
tact with his pupils the teacher as no one else can determine the 
issue of the moral struggle through the persistent influence of 
his own convictions and the standard of virtue which he raises, 
The demands of the classroom fixed by the teacher himself 
either clarify or confuse the moral sense. Out of that room 
the student passes with clearer or more hazy conceptions of 
ethical principles than when he entered. He has learned that 
nothing has value but truth, honesty, honor, or that deceit and 
pretense may serve immediate ends as acceptably as reality of 
merit. It is difficult to define the influence that determines 
these results. It is subtle and pervasive, creating an atmos- 
phere that proves a tonic or a poison; but its souree—the char- 
acter, the ideals, the moral force of the man who dominatés 
that little world for the hour—is unquestioned. Unconsciously 
to himself his own conceptions, his own habits of work, the 
standards by which he tries himself are reflected in the demands 
which he makes and the judgments which he renders, and 
because of this, without perhaps uttering a word of moral in- 
struction or exhortation, the work of his classroom, whether it 
deals with history, literature, language or science, represents 
in large measure the ethical element in education. If I say 
that this moral force is more pronounced today than formerly 
I only assert the tendency of the demands of modern scholar- 
ship, which because of their insistence on accuracy and thorough- 
ness call into exercise the essential virtues; for, I repeat, the 
great ethical principles find their truest sphere in work. And 
the work which develops the type of scholarship required today 
in our teachers develops also, as a rule, the type of character 


that clearly distinguishes between the true and the false, reality 


and pretense, and therefore puts all the weight of emphasis on 
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things essential. The moral force of higher standards of work President's 
address 
is one of the encouraging features of modern education. 

But college life is not all work, and we have not considered 
comprehensively the ethical element in education till we have 
taken note of the tendency in the field of play. In no particular 
perhaps. has there been greater change in recent years than in 
the direction given to the employment of leisure time. The 
development of athletic interests is one of the chief character- 
istics Of modern school life and is a factor to be reckoned with 
in determining ethical influences. 

Without entering on any general discussion of the subject we 
may yet call attention to one or two considerations closely 
related to our theme. Passing by the influence of the substitu- 
tion of physical exercise out of doors for other forms of amuse- 
ment, and the wholesome effect of a common interest that directs 
the efforts of all to one great end and merges the life of the 
individual into the larger life of the organization to which he 
belongs, we may well dwell for a moment on that phase of the 
athletic movement represented by faculty control or supervision. 
In effect this is the modern substitute for the old-time effort 
which sought control of the student’s leisure time by the system 
of rules and regulations to which we have already referred. It 
involves the same principle, the right of the faculty to determine 
what shall and what shall not be done outside of the classroom, 
but the difference appears in the nature of the regulations. To- 
day the emphasis is put on restrictions manifestly right and 
necessary. Rules determining the eligibility of players, when 
and where contests shall be held, justify themselves and appeal 
alike to the reason and the moral sense; but the fact of greatest 
importance is that these dominant interests of student life are 
subject to influences which are steadily raising the standard of 
fair play and honorable conduct. So that what was once, 
admittedly, demoralizing has become in reality a part of the 
ethical element in education. While saying this I am not un- 
mindful of the evils that still exist in connection with school and 
college athletics, but they are for the most part outside accom- 
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paniments for which athletic contests are the occasion and not 
the cause. 

Another consideration that gives ethical meaning to athletic 
interests is the principle of self-mastery enjoined and enforced 
by all the accepted requirements in this field of effort. The self- 
imposed rules of athletes recognize the law that “ every one that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things,” and the dis- 
cipline of appetites and passions, even though it be but tem- 
porary and for the furtherance of a single aim, has an influence 
that reaches far, for it affirms the principle that lies at the 
foundation of all achievement, the necessity of self-control, and 
this is in essence the secret of moral strength. It means much 
therefore to the cause of morals that youthful enthusiasm should 
take the direction of ambitions and activities that serve directly 
or indirectly to emphasize fundamental virtues and call into 
exercise the forces that make manly character. The very promi- 
nence that is given to athletic interests or assumed by them in 
all our educational institutions makes it imperative that we 
should understand their ethical influence and justifies this refer- 
ence to them which might otherwise seem irrelevant. 

It remains for us to consider another influence which is becom- 
ing, I believe, more pronounced each year in educational work 
and which is represented by the altruistic spirit, a distinguishing 
characteristic of our times. The laws of life find their consum- 
mation in the requirements of service. Toward the realization 
of this ideal all progress tends, and because helpfulness stands 
at the climax of ethical development it becomes the truest in- 
spiration to all right living. “ Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor (and none to himself): therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” If the higher morality expresses itself in a sense of obliga- 
tion to others its superiority must appear, not in its independence 
of the lower forms of morality, speaking relatively, but in its 
control over them, which means that the altruistic spirit must 


quicken the mora] sense in general and strengthen all the moral 
forces, and without question this is its influence. The very effort 
to lift another leads one to plant his own feet the more firmly. 
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No man is so shorn of helpfulness as he who lacks commanding 
virtues; so that the development of the spirit of service carries 
with it as an essential part of itself the development of character. 
This is the profound ethical significance of the larger aim of 
education as recognized today. Its avowed mission is not only 
to train for usefulness but to communicate the spirit of service. 
The ideals which it seeks to inspire are not those of selfish 
achievement, but of broad helpfulness; the glory of life is to 
share, the value of all acquirements is increased ability to serve. 
If the persuasion of this truth is not the aim of our work then 
our work fails in its larger mission and lacks its highest ethical 
power; teachers we may be, but not after the pattern of him 
who taught, “ He that would be greatest among you let him be 
your minister, and he that would be chiefest let him be the ser- 
vant of all.” 

I have not said it, but He is the Master who must teach us all 
if we would fulfil our high calling, and His is the influence that 
must dominate and inspire if the ethical element in education is 
to be vital and vitalizing. 


Saturday morning, 30 November 

REPORT OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION BOARD FOR THE MIDDLE STATES 

AND MARYLAND . 
Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler—What I shall have to say this 
morning is not so much in the nature of a report as it is in the 
nature of some reflections on a report which has been already 
made. There have been placed in your hands copies of the 
printed report of the work of the College entrance examination 
board for the first year of its existence. That report has been 
circulated for two months past and doubtless many of you are 
familigr with its contents, with its chief statistical information, 
and with the leading deductions that may fairly be drawn from 
it. Those of you who have not had copies of it can get them 
either here or by application to the secretary of the board, as 
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it is the wish of the board to have the report widely circulated 
in order that every college and school teacher anywhere in the 
United States interested in this vital question of administration 
and instruction may be fully informed as to what is being done 
by the board along the lines which it has marked out for itself, 

When two years ago this association in session at Trenton 
N.J.,passed the memorable resolutions which indorsed the prin- 
ciple of cooperation between schools and colleges in the 
conduct of uniform examinations for admission to college, it 
was felt that at least a beginning had been made in working ' 
toward the solution of one of the most vexed and distressing 
problems of American higher education. Not even the most 
optimistic and enthusiastic friend of the principles involved, 
not even Pres. Eliot of Harvard university who defined those 
principles with so much vigor and so much conviction, was 
prepared for the ready response on the part of both schools 
and colleges to the suggestion contained in the resolutions 
adopted by this association. For more than 20 years con- 
ferences had been held at intervals between the representatives 
of important colleges, looking to the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of the college admission examination, and to the 
definition and enforcement of appropriate standards. No one 
of these conferences was without some measure of success, 
if we may judge success by the character and significance of 
the resolutions that they severally adopted. But when the 
members of these conferences returned to their own institu- 
tions it was found that the projects which in theory were 
so warmly upheld and advocated were regarded from a_ prac- 
tical point of view as visionary and utopian. So it happened 
that conference followed conference, determination after de- 
termination was expressed, but nothing was done. Each 
college went its own way, defining the most ordinary sub- 
jects of secondary school study in wholly different and not un- 


frequently in conflicting fashions, and setting each for itself 


examination tests for admission which more often hindered than 
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helped the development of sound methods of instruction in the 
secondary schools. 

To add to the difficulty and perplexity of the situation, the 
problem created by the diverse college admission standards and 
examinations was greatly complicated by the rapidly increasing 
subjects of instruction, both in school and in college, because 
of the fact that the college admission examination more often 
than not took no account of these newer subjects. Not being 
subjects for examination, these newer studies were undertaken 
very reluctantly by the very students for whom they were most 
beneficial, and the progressive secondary sehoolmasters found 
themselves face to face with the world-old problem of the 
irresistible force and the immovable body. 

The far reaching and always evil effects of this condition of 
affairs were no longer matters of professional knowledge alone. 
They came to the attention of parents, of the newspaper press, 
and of citizens generally, and the demand was loud and insistent 
that something must be done to relieve what had already be- 
come an intolerable situation. 

In response to this public sentiment, a public as well as an 
educational sentiment, this association acted; and so fruitful 
had been the experience of the past decade in the Middle states 
and Maryland, that the college and school teachers of these 
states were more prepared than the colleagues elsewhere for a 
determined grappling with the problem with full intention of 
solving it. It was because of this that within 380 days of the 
passage of the resolutions mentioned a call was issued, signed 
by the executives of some of the leading colleges in this terri- 
tory, inviting a preliminary conference to assemble and act on 
the suggestions made by this association. That conference 
assembled in due time and proceeded to act—not to discuss or 
pass resolutions. The time for discussion and resolutions was 
over. Thousands of boys and girls in the secondary schools 
were sulfering at the moment. Their educational opportuni- 
ties were being curtailed and their time in part wasted. The 
colleges, on the other hand, were coming to a consciousness of 
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their share in the responsibility for existing conditions. Every 
step that followed was unanimous, and it was unanimous be- 
cause the colleges, large and small alike, and the schools, public 
and private alike, were animated by a spirit of cooperation and 
by a determination to bring about a better state of things. 
Moving, as scholastic matters so often do, very slowly, it might 
well have been thought impossible to institute any system of 
uniform and jointly operated system of college admission ex- 
aminations within a period of five years or more. To the credit 
of the Middle states institutions be it said that within 18 months 
of the passage of your resolutions, the first examinations under 
the new system had been held, and a demonstration was offered 
which “he who runs may read,” that the theoretic objections 
urged, and the practical difficulties emphasized, were absolutely 
nonexistent. It required no more ability to solve the problems 
that were presented by the creation of a college entrance exam- 
ination board than it does to operate a railway or to manage 
successfully a great industrial enterprise; and there are thou- 
sands of men in America, many of them in the Middle states, 
and not a few of them teachers, who can do any or all of these 
things. 

I shall not detain you with reciting the facts of the College 
entrance examination beard’s organization, or of its composi- 
tion and method of administration. All of these have been 
made public from time to time in the publications issued by the 
board. The details of the examinations of 1901, and every fact 
connected with the board’s practical work, are before you in 
printed form in the report of the secretary issued some weeks 
since. I shall, therefore, do no more than point out the prin- 


ciples that are involved in this great step in advance, and offer 
some reflections which their successful operation suggests. 

1 The principle of cooperation between colleges is established 
and illustrated by the work of the board. This principle is of 
the greatest value and is substituted for the state of suspicion, 
distrust and illegitimate rivalry which it has so largely dis- 
placed. The colleges are agreeing to regard themselves as 
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allies in the struggle for an ideal and not competitors in a con- 
test for “business.” This is a great gain. The old point of 
view was as futile as it was low. No college could perma- 
nently increase its influence and broaden its constituency by 
regarding itself as the enemy of its fellows and neglecting its 
duty to education as a whole. Cooperation will help all and 
injure none. 

2 Stability in the definitions of subjects in which college ad- 
mission examinations are held is assured. The definitions 
adopted were not arbitrarily chosen but were based on the de- 
tailed recommendations made after long consideration by com- 
mittees of such representative bodies of scholars as compose 
the American philological association, the American historical 
association, the Modern language association, and others. 
These definitions will not be altered every year or two and the 
work of the schools thus thrown into confusion at the whim 
of an individual or even of an entire faculty; they will only be 
altered as they were adopted, by cooperative action. This pro- 
motes confidence on the part of the schools. 

3 The schools as well as the colleges are brought into coopera- 
tion at a point in which each is vitally interested. One of the 
most striking results of the year’s experience is the great value 
of the services of the secondary school representatives on the 
board itself, among the examiners who wrote the several ques- 
tion papers, and among the readers who rated the answer 
books. 

4 The uniform standards of rating the answer books and the 
methods adopted to administer those standards enable one to 
speak with some confidence of the relative success of the 
schools in teaching the various subjects. The examinations of 
1901 seem to show that mathematics is the subject best taught 
inthe schools. The teaching of English is improving but leaves 
much to be desired. French appears to be not so efficiently 
taught as German, and chemistry is five years behind physics 
as a school study. Latin and Greek are, on the whole, well 
taught, though far too large a proportion of the candidates did 
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poorly in grammar and composition. In American history 
rane 
many candidates did wretchedly, probably because this subject 
is neglected in secondary schools and too much reliance placed 


on the smattering given in the elementary school course. 


Prof. Butler announced, in closing, that the board would drop 
the words “of the Middle states and Maryland” from its title 
if the New England colleges, or any of them, accept the invi- 
tation to join which was unanimously extended at the annual 
meeting recently held. In case the College entrance examina- 
tion board thus becomes representative of New England as 
well as of the Middle states and Maryland, the New England 
association of colleges and preparatory schools will be invited 
to choose annually five representatives of the New England sec- 
ondary schools to serve on the board. The examinations of 
1902 will begin on Monday, June 16, and will be held at nearly 
a hundred different points in the United States and in Europe. 
It is expected that the number of candidates will exceed 1500. 


The number examined in 1901 was 973. 


HOW SHOULD THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
PAPER IN ENGLISH BE CONSTRUCTED? 
BY PROF. EDWARD EVERETT HALE JR, UNION COLLEGE 

I have been asked to present this subject at this time, merel} 
because I am one of the examiners in English under the uniform 
examination board. Your executive committee has thought that 
a good beginning in answering the question, How should the 
entrance examination paper in English be constructed? would 
be made if you had before you a statement of how such a paper 
actually had been constructed. I am very sorry indeed that 
their original idea could not be carried out and that you could 
not have a statement of principles from the chief examiner in 
English. He could rightly have spoken for the committee of 
which he was the chairman, for his sound scholarship and per- 


*¢- . 
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suasive tact planned and carried through the whole affair. I 
shall not presume to speak in a fully representative capacity. 
While I shall naturally put before vou many of the ideas which 
influenced the examiners, I shall also give you my own criticism 
of them, specially in the light of subsequent experience. For 
it will be remembered that the examination in English was put 
to something of a test last June. I have had the advantage. 
of course, of the results of that test. 

So far as concerns the published results of that examination, 
you are doubtless aware that the English papers were taken 
by about 1000 students, namely, 554 in English A and 484 
in English B. Of these students 580 received a mark of 
60 or above; a proportion, to be exact, of 61¢ in the paper on 
the books prescribed for reading, and 50¢ in the other paper. 
This is somewhat more than the percentage which attained that 
mark in French (467), Greek (467), Latin (537); somewhat less 
than the general percentage (59.37), or that in German (657) or 
that in history (717), which might perhaps most properly be com- 
pared with the English. But I do not attach much importance 
to these comparisons, because of the difference in the boards 
of readers. Even if the reading had been done by the same 
board, the figures would be hard to interpret. It is probably 
worth noting that more passed the first than the second part 
of the paper. And we may join to this fact the opinion of the 
readers of the examination papers, so far as I have been able 
to learn it, that the first part of the paper was on the whole a 
better test than the second. There will be something more to 
say on this matter afterward, but now we may go back to the 
beginning and perhaps imagine ourselves about to draw up our 
examination paper. 

I believe we shall agree that the paper must recognize as a 
sort of maximum the published requirements, must demand 
nothing that can not be fairly inferred, perhaps even that wil] 
not generally be inferred from them. It may give opportunity 


and credit to those who can do more, but it should pass those 


who comply with the requirements as stated. The statement 
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will be found on p. 7-8 of document 2 of the entrance examina- 
tion board. 

Of course that statement may be criticized somewhat unfay- 
orably. It is rather loosely and it would seem negligently ex- 
pressed. For instance the requirement reads that the “ candi- 
date is expected to read intelligently all the books prescribed.” 
The meaning is that none are to be omitted. It reads that it 
is important that the candidate shall have been instructed in 
“the fundamental principles of rhetoric.” Here one can not pre- 
cisely say just what the meaning is, for there is no definite agree- 
ment in regard to what the fundamental principles of rhetoric 
are. The requirement says that the candidate is expected not 
to know the books minutely, but to have in mind the important 
parts. This is in general an idea that we might agree with, 
but it is expressed in such a way as to indicate first that a 
pupil is expected not to have a minute knowledge, which is 
doubtless the case, but is hardly worth saying, and second that 
he needs but a knowledge of certain parts of the books only 
and not of each book as a whole. It is said that “ no candidate 
will be accepted in English whose work is notably defective in 
point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division into para- 
graphs.” But were I a reader I should hardly venture to condi- 
tion a student who expressed himself correctly even if there 
were a notable lack of idiom in his work, which I think would 
not be at all improbable. 

Such criticisms are on matters of form only. More import- 
ant is the impression given that the candidate is supposed to 
have only a general knowledge of the books, to have fresh in 
mind only the important parts, and the idea impressed strongly 
on the mind that even this general knowledge and these im- 
portant parts are not of much importance if the candidate can 
write well. One of the most skilful and experienced of the 
readers wrote to me afterward “as I look back on the work 
of examining the papers, I wish that I had had instructions to 
condition well spelled and punctuated papers that lacked sound 


accurate knowledge and good sense. Good form is a necessity, 
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I admit, but I would prefer 10 lines of good thought to a page Construe- 
- tion of 
and more of drivel.” In this last preference our friend is prob- entrance 


ably not alone, though we might not ourselves agree with him pene 
in his previous ideas. Without going quite as far as he does,  =™s!ish 
it seems to me that when we once admit that a candidate can 

write good English on a subject he knows little about, our idea 

of good English falls at once dangerously near the line of gram- 

mar, spelling and punctuation, where, it may be remarked, it 
commonly remains with many persons otherwise very respect- 

able. 

But these matters can not be corrected by us. We must take 
them as we find them. In English A, the paper on the books 
prescribed for reading, we are practically bound to call for a 
paragraph or two to be written on each of several subjects 
drawn from the required reading. It has been proposed by one 
interested that the student be asked to write on one question 
only and to put the answer in the form of an essay so as to 
give evidence of knowledge of construction. Without discuss- 
ing the relative advantages it seems to me out of the question 
to give such an examination while we have our present state- 
ment of requirements. In English B, the paper on the books 
prescribed for study, we can give topics, or questions if we 
prefer, on English grammar, on some periods of the history 
of English literature, and on subject, form and structure of the 
required books, and we can put the examination in any form 
that we see fit. 

Now under these requirements, what can be done? I believe 
every one will agree that we want the candidate under these 
requirements to have as broad a knowledge as is possible. We 
want him to exhibit proficiency in writing, knowledge of rhetoric 
and grammar, of the history of literature and of the required 
books, and not:only of some of the required books but of all. 
But the paper must not be too long, hence we must do what we 
can in combining our objects. The requirement does one piece 
of combination when it indicates the form of examination in A 


as that of a paragraph on the subject-matter drawn from the 
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works or the lives of their authors. Something more may be 
done, however, in a way which brings up a point of a good deal 
of importance. 

The requirement indicates that in the first part of the paper 
10 or 15 subjects will be offered from which a definite number 
will be required. This definite number was set by the commit- 
tee at three. Some colleges whose examinations are in this 
form have given more questions, even as many as six. But 
most I believe have settled on three as being a fair number for 
an examination taking from an hour to an hour and a half. 
Our examination was of an hour and a quarter. 

This turns our attention to the matter of alternative ques- 
tions. The theoretic principle of alternative questions is one 
of some interest and I am sorry to say that I am not master of 
the pedagogic literature on the subject. The purpose of alter- 
native questions is to exclude the probability of failure through 
accident. If for instance one question only be given out, in 
any subject at all, there is always the possibility of a candidate 
otherwise well prepared, being unable to deal with that special 
question though familiar with general principles. This possi- 
bility is less where it is the ability to do something that is 
required, as, for instance, in some mathematical questions. It 
becomes greatest where it is pure information that is wanted. 
In our case—at least in English A—it is, on the whole, ability 
that is wanted, and pure information as such is not called for. 
The importance of alternative questions then is not so great as 
elsewhere. 

There is one objection to alternative questions, namely, that 
every set of alternatives is just as easy as its easiest part. 
Thus if you have three questions, one a severe test, one of aver- 
age difficulty, and one rather easy, and allow a student to 
answer any one, why, of course, the same rating may, and prob- 
ably will, go to the well prepared and the ill prepared alike, the 
ambitious and the lazy. Now the English paper last June—and 


I believe the same thing may be said of some of the other papers 


—fell into this difficulty in the first part. The requirement was 
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to write three paragraphs. 12 subjects were given and as nel 

there were only 10 books, it is clear that some books gave entrance 
° . , examina- 

subjects for two questions, or in other words, that if a student tion paper 

had read only two books, and those the right ones, he would "#48" 

have sufficient information to write a good paper. Now it is 

possible without alternative questions to give subjects which 

shalleall for a knowledge of at least six booksand perhaps more. 

For instance in the paper as given, question 12 offered as a 

subject “The feeling between Jessica and Shylock and that 

between Rebecca and Isaac of York.” <A topic of that sort 

would require a knowledge of two books, and a kind of knowl- 

edge that would probably be as useful as any other. If we 

could offer five such topics and give no alternatives we could 

ask something on each one of the 10 books. Even as the 

paper stood, a better arrangement could have been made. 

There were 12 topics of which three were to be chosen. The 

result of this was, as has been suggested, that pupils could 

come in with a knowledge of two books only. Two of the ques- 

tions were on Silas Marner and the result of that was a perfect 

deluge of Silas Marner literature, as one of the readers remarks, 

and the bulk of it poor, weak stuff. Silas Marner seems 

indeed to have been a perfect godsend to the weak brother. 

“All the poor students choose subjects connected with that 


; 


book,” writes another of the readers of the papers, “and no 
matter what questions you ask, they write just the same routine 
narrative.” Without pausing to speculate on whether one 
could not frame a question which would obviate this latter dif- 
ficulty, it inay be said that by arranging our 12 topics in 
three groups and asking for one topic out of each group, we 
could have insisted on a knowledge of at least more than two 
books. 

It is still to be asked whether it be necessary to give an 
opportunity on every book. I see few reasons for such a course 
in English A; asking a question on every book means that those 
who have read but three or four books, or remember but three 
or four, are to be able to pick out just the ones they remember. 
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I think it would be best to confine the questions in this paper 
to, say, half the books. 

In the second part of the paper no alternatives at all were 
given; that may have been one reason why 10¢ less passed 
it, though there were probably other reasons too. These 
questions were, one on Burke, one on Macaulay, one on Mac- 
beth, and one on grammar and elementary rhetoric. There 
was no question on Milton’s Minor poems. I confess I do not . 
recollect now precisely the reason why. I think that it would 
have been rather better if the other questions had been short- 
ened, and another added on this book. 

These questions in B were not, it may be remarked, such as 
could be answered in a paragraph written, as in A, as an exer- 
cise in English composition. It is thought by several of those 
interested in the paper that it would be well if this part of the 
examination, too, could be made an exercise in the writing of 
good paragraphs, and such a course is quite possible within the 
requirements, although there are reasons against it as well 


.as for it. One practical reason for such a course is that 


English B may be taken by those who have already taken A in 
a previous year. In these cases the readers of the books should 
have some means of judging whether a student’s habits of 
expression are sufficiently good to warrant this passing and as 
the questions stood the candidates often had an idea that they 
could answer one or another, by one sentence or two, which 
gave the reader very little idea of their ability in writing. 

With the exception of the matters already noted and some 
minor points, I believe that the form of the paper set last June 
is good. It must contract its alternatives, I believe; it should 
probably recognize all the designated books required for study; 
it should give a little clearer statement as to the relative value 
of its parts. With these exceptions, I believe it may serve to 
indicate the general character of the board examinations in 
English. 


All this however is quite mechanical. Examinations are cer- 


tainly a piece of machinery and to manage any machinery one 
e e S e e 
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must be entirely conversant with it, even be extremely inter- 
ested in itas machinery. Something of a machine our examina- 
tion rather unfortunately must be. If I were going to examine 
one boy or one girl and had 24 hours to do it in, I should not 
have much trouble in satisfying myself and doing a good deal 
more besides. But to examine wholesale, to examine 1000 in 
the same time one would like for one, is a harder matter, calls 
for more ingenuity and thought, and can not be done as well. 

It must be done as well as possible and we are justified in 
spending a good while over the machine that is to do it. But 
of course the machine is not everything; the examination 
is something more than a mere machine for testing the know} 
edge of 500 or 1000 students who are passing from school to col- 
lege. It is in a way a representative of what the colleges think 
is a fair knowledge of a subject and of course also, it is an indi- 
cation of the kind of work that the secondary schools are doing. 
This last paper was drawn up by two college professors and one 
teacher in a private school, but the school teacher was one in 
close touch with college work, and the college men had for 
a number of years had considerable opportunities for observing 
school work, so that both sides of the question were represented. 

It became a matter of interest with the committee very soon 
to decide the question: “Shall we recognize all the main kinds 
of teaching or only those that we deem best?” And here I speak 
only for myself (for the opinion of the committee as such is 
hardly important here) in saying that I believe we must for the 
present recognize all the main lines of teaching. We may 
give greater opportunities doubtless to those modes of teaching 
which seem to us the best and if possible we may mainiain the 
particular importance of some particular lines for a number of 
years so as to direct special attention to it on the part of those 
who study the paper, but for the present it does not seem to me 
proper to fail to recognize any very definite and well known 
lines of English teaching. 

Thus, to take only an example or two, some teachers desire a 
particular and exact knowledge of the text, often so far as minor 
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matters of language are concerned. A play of Shakspere’s, a 
poem of Milton’s, they hold, should be mastered textually 
with all thereby implied, before one endeavors to add much of 
what might be called appreciative criticism. Such teaching we 
all understand may easily degenerate into mere questioning on 
grammatical and other information based on the text. On the 
other hand some teachers prefer to aim at a full and vital 
response to the literary quality of the book in hand. A student 
should enjoy and enjoy intelligently, enjoy in such a way as to 
help form the taste and judgment; if literature can be made 
delightful in this way one may neglect an acquaintance with 
linguistic difficulties or even additional literary information. 
Such teaching we understand well enough may easily degener- 
ate into what Prof. Freeman called “chatter about Shelley.” 
But the fact that either method may be misused does not seem 
to me a reason why either should be neglected. It is true that 
if we give questions demanding textual knowledge we encourage 
dry-as-dust perversions of literature and that if we give ques- 
tions demanding appreciation we encourage what should not 
even be dignified by the word “ gush.” Still we must ask some 
questions; if we bar every method that can be misused we bar 
every method and practically every question. Nor can we fix on 
one definite mode of teaching which we think best. I have my- 
self, for example, a perfectly definite idea as to the best aim in 
teaching English. But I am sorry to say it does not prevail 
widely, indeed it does not prevail at all or anywhere. I could 
clearly not base any questions on it, for it would be largely a 
matter of accident if they were answered correctly. 

Careful study of a text is an excellent thing; if one does not 
know the texts one is likely to become very unscholarly and 
much of the benefit of one’s education is lost. Real delight in 
a masterpiece is also an excellent thing; if one learns in school 
not to enjoy literature, one had better not have, anything to do 
with it. The historical development of literature furnishes a 


good standpoint for the study of any book; so.does the discrim- 


ination of literary forms and qualities. J should hesitate as an 
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examiner to refuse a chance to tell what he knows to a student 
trained in any way itself respectable, and such would be the 
effect of refusing to give questions on the modes of study which 
we regard as less valuable. 


Still 





and with slight doubts as to absolute consistency—I 
think we should give greater opportunities to those lines of 
teaching which we prefer. I speak of the consistency of the 
thing, for I think there is ground for any teacher to say, “If 
you recognize my way of teaching at all, why not recognize it 
fully? If you give my students a chance to get through, why 
not give them a chance to do themselves credit?” The answer 
is twofold, practical and sentimental: in practice it is not possi- 
ble to be sure that questions based on different lines of teaching 
will be of equal difficulty and even if it were we can not really 
expect that any set of examiners will not put forward specially 
the kind of teaching which they believe in. 

Here, were it not a rather delicate matter to speak of, it 
seems to me is to be found one of the great advantages of these 
uniform examinations. The papers, constructed by competent 
teachers chosen from a wide area, may give an idea of the best 
lines of teaching that prevail today, and hence do a real service 
to not a few teachers who have not the best opportunities for 
getting at the opinions and methods of their coworkers. The 
papers ought to do so much it would seem to me, and such an 
aim should be in the minds of examiners, even though practical 
considerations may at one time or another put it in the back- 
ground. 

For we must remember that the first necessity of the paper 
is to be practical. The paper is truly a speculative, a theoreti- 
cal matter to me, to many of you perhaps. But to many 
students and to many teachers it is not a speculative matter. 
It is never a theory that confronts them; it is a condition, often 
in more senses than one. The examination is or will be a 
severely practical matter next June to many a girl who is keyed 


up to a pitiable state of excitement, or is worn down almost to 
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nervous prostration; to many a boy who has struggled all the 
spring to remember his English literature instead of his base- 
ball score, or who looks on a year’s further preparation as a 
matter perhaps of impossibility. To these and others the paper 
will come with all the cruel practicalness of Nature, and it is 
surely our duty to see that no theories of ours, no speculation 
as to ultimate benefits to others, stand in the way of those boys 
and girls having the fairest chance to do themselves honor if 
they can, or, if they can do no more to be recognized as fit for 
college work. 

I shall allow myself the liberty of appending a remark not 
perhaps strictly demanded by the subject in hand, yet connected 
naturally with several of the points we have had in mind. The 
requirement practically declares that ability to write good Eng- 
lish is one of its objects and a knowledge of English literature 
another. I would not depreciate the value of either of these 
things. But I rather think that the requirement would be a 
little better, a little more consistent, if it demanded a knowl- 
edge of what good English is and a knowledge of English liter- 
ature; or an ability to write correctly and well, and an ability 
to read with an appreciation of what is read. And when I 
speak of appreciation I use the word not in the narrower sense 
in which it has lately appeared in criticism, but merely as a 
short expression for a combination of powers: for understand- 
ing, the power of mastering the whole meaning, the thought of 
the author; for appreciation in the narrower sense, the power 
of getting at the literary qualities and quality, the art of the 
author; and I should add, for enjoyment, admiration and delight, 
were it not that I believe that those excellent things will follow 
when we have gained the powers already named. Knowledge 
of good Engtish and knowledge of English literature, then, or 
the power to write well and the power to read with thorough 
appreciation. My own preference would be for all four, but if 
we could not have all four I should prefer the last two. I 


should prefer to have a student who could write fairly well 
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and who had gained the power of appreciative reading. Then oo 
on oO 


the examination would be a test, not of the information of the entrance 
student but of his ability. And then we should be quite free presi 
to put any question that we thought would test that ability, *™ ™™="s™ 
just as the examiners in the classics and modern languages are 

free to choose whatever passages they see fit to test ability in 

sight reading, or as the examiners in mathematics are free to 

put whatever problems they see fit to test an ability to use 
mathematical principles and formulas. And the examination 

would be simpler than it is now because it would be a test of 

ability. And this ability might be gained in any way. We do 

not demand that a student learn to write from special books 

and we need not demand that he should learn to read from 

special books. When special books are prescribed there is al- 

ways difference of opinion as to particular excellences. The 

main question of importance, however, I believe is really this: 

Is there a way of gaining a power of appreciative reading bet- 

ter than studying a certain number of masterpieces? I think 

that there can be no doubt that there is. <A better way is this, 

I should say: first determine what specific powers go to make up 

the sum total of the desired appreciation and next devise 
methods for cultivating particularly those specific powers. I 

am very far from believing that one can devise any such method 

out of hand, but I see no reason why with careful thought on 

the part of those who are at work in this direction we should 

not be as successful as are the teachers of drawing and music 

on the one hand, or of football or rowing on the other. They 

always resolve the necessities of the cultivation of successful 

power into their elements and then attend to the elements. I 

believe we should do the same. 

If, we ever shall do so, our task in making a good examination 
paper will be much easier and much more worth making. It 
is a well known jest that when it was desired to make English 
literature a subject for honors at Oxford, the proposal was 
opposed by those who alleged that it was not suitable as a 
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university study because it was impossible to make a good 
examination on it. I think a good deal of the difficulty lies in 
just the kind of work that we think of as coming under the 
head of that much abused word English. 


Discussion 
The president—We all regret that Mrs Louise Sheffield Brow- 
nell Saunders, of the Balliol school, Utica, can not be here this 
morning, but her paper will be read by Miss Hall. 


Mrs Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders | paper read by Miss Hall] 
—lIt is from the practical experience of three years of teaching 
freshman and sophomore English in a university and the two 
years sinee of preparing students for college entrance examina- 
tions in English that I would speak today. And I shall con- 
fine what I have to say, as has Prof. Hale, to the following 
question: granted the present requirements in English, how 
shall an examination be constructed in order to attain the 
student’s best good both in the school and after? 

I contend for two things: 1) that the entrance examination 
should require no criticism of English literature as such at all; 
2) that it should lay much more stress on a student’s ability to 
write English than on his knowledge of certain books. 

I realize that neither of these contentions will command the 
universal acceptance of any one of Prof. Hale’s; but 1 am glad 
nevertheless for an opportunity to say in public what I have 
myself become firmly convinced of, and after all, my duty here 
is to “open a discussion ™! . 

I maintain that a school pupil should attempt no criticism 
of English literature as literature at all. To aim at such criti- 
cism almost invariably hurts a very young reader’s enjoyment 
of a book. It makes him read with self-consciousness. Now 
self-conscious readers we want our children eventually to be: 
intelligently discriminating, able to give a reason for the faith 


that isin them. Only I believe, school is too early to begin this 


discrimination. 
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Let the school work consist in reading for enjoyment; for 
instruction in the subjects read about; for the widening of the 
child’s interests and general notions of the world; for stimulat- 
ing his imagination; for giving him a background of pictures, 
scenes, events vividly realized; above all for the planting in him 
of a love of books, as on the whole the surest single resource 
for happiness in this world. All these ends will be accom- 
plished and will be accomplished only, if he enjoys what he 
reads as he reads it. 

One of the most intelligent and most constant Shakspere 
readers I know is unable to this day really to relish the loveli- 
ness and charm of the Merchant of Venice because of its hope- 
lessly hackneyed associations with school routine and study; we 
all can surely think of lesser things which have suffered for us 
a like deterioration. 

Then too, granted even that a child enjoys his attempts and 
successes at criticizing Milton’s methods and aims, there is an 
objection quite as serious to encouraging him. He has not, and 
can not have while a school pupil, the necessary knowledge and 
maturity for the task. He becomes overconfident in his own 
opinions, whether they are bits of knowledge assimilated from 
his teacher or lucky guesses of his own. Far better, I think, 
is it for him just to assume that Shakspere was right rather 
than suggest possible improvements; just to love to read Stev- 
enson’s stories rather than be able to analyze his methods. 

The colleges with their great libraries, their ampler leisure, 
their fewer studies at a time, their maturer point of view, can 
train their students in literary criticism and the power of a 
true appreciation of values when the time comes. Let the 
schools, I say, teach their pupils to love to read a thing for its 
own sake, to know it well as something in which they have be- 
come interested, to be able to respond to it with sympathy even 
if not with discrimination. 

A boy or girl of 18 who responds with eager sympathy and 
impressibility to both the solemn terrors of Macbeth and the 
turgid eloquence of Childe Harold, and even cares equally for 
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both, is far more likely to find an afterlife’s delight in books, 
and to grow into a discriminating, intelligent, habitual reader, 
than the 18 year old who has learned why the Shakspere makes 
a so much higher appeal to us than does the Byron, but has 
lost his love of Macbeth in the process. 

But if we are not deliberately to train our pupils in habits 
of discriminating thought about books, how shall we make the 
study of English into one the discipline of which is keen enough 
and necessary enough to rank it as now the most universally 
required study in the school and college curriculum? I reply, 
in teaching the children, not habits of mature criticism but 
habits of ready and correct expression. 

I come to my second contention: let the entrance examination 
lay far more stress than it now does on the power to write 
English well. Here are things not beyond the maturity of any 
student of 18 who is capable of going to college at all: to write 
a legible clean hand; to spell correctly; to punctuate with intel- 
ligence; to construct a sentence that will stand on its feet; to 
put together a paragraph that deals with one group of ideas; 
to order his thoughts about a subject in a certain definite way; 
to be able to throw one thought into relief and to subordinate 
another. 

None of these things ought to have to be taught in college. 
None of them ought to be taught there. They should be de- 
manded absolutely us a necessity of training before a student 
is let in. And the entrance examination should be so con- 
structed as to require these things before everything else, and 
the standard of marking so arranged, that a student shall not 
be admitted into college at all unless his work is in all these 
particulars perfectly satisfactory. The present entrance exam- 
inations in English for all colleges of standing, nominally re- 
quire these things; that they do not require them in 
such a manner as actually to secure them is proved 
by the statistics made public within the year by some 
of the best known New England colleges, which have revealed 
the amazing inability of the college freshman to spell ordinary 
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words and to write simple sentences grammatically. That is, 
the college has to offer instruction in spelling and elementary 
sentence structure; while the schools are occupied in using the 
very time in which these things should have been learned in a 
futile attempt to teach “ criticism.” 

Let our teachers keep the students’ thought simple and their 
own; and let them put the immensely larger part of the avail- 
able time on teaching the students how to arrange and present 
—how to handle these thoughts. 

Fancy the pleasure then, of a teacher of college freshmen, of 
a class who have read a number of books with real enthusiasm 
and gusto; who care undiscriminatingly, it is true, but who 
care (that is the point) for reading generally; and who not only 
know how to express themselves in a presentable fashion but 
are in the habit of so expressing themselves. 

Then could come the knowledge of English literature and its 
great names; the study of its development; the comparison of 
one century’s standards with those of another; and of one man’s 


achievement with that of another. All this fascinating, exac 


~_ 


ing, educative. work is merely travestied, and can be merely 
travestied, by school work with children. 

Carried out, this plan would result, I have to admit, in a 
different sort of * requirements;” in a larger number of books 
to be read, and in a totally different manner of reading them. 
The school pupil should, according to it, I think, have a general 
familiarity with the great stories of English literature, Chau- 
cer’s, Spenser’s, Shakspere’s, and perhaps wisely, Pope’s Jliad, 
or the chief Arthurian stories from the Idyls of the king; all 
this rather with the resulting sense of “ having been there,” a 
general feeling of familiarity with the great names and charac- 
ters of story than with any minute knowledge of language, 
method or literary technic. 

He might have, as well, at this age, a general outline knowl- 


edge of English literature and some acquaintance with its 


greater personalities; all this I would not press—these things 
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ean be taught in the college and may fairly be regarded as 
within its province. 


99 


But aside from all this question of ** requirements ” in read- 
ing; dropping it altogether; assuming that the present require- 
ments are the best and are fixed; how should the entrance ex- 
amination in English be constructed? 

To this the considerations which I have touched on would 
lead me to advocate: 1) that the entranee examination lay 
most of ifs stress on testing a student's ability to write the lan- 
guage; to express his own ideas; and 2) that such questions as 
it sets to test a student’s knowledge of books read should be 
questions that demand accurate first-hand knowledge of the 
books, to be sure, but no more than the knowledge of a young 
and immature reader. 

These two requirements would be met: 1) by some exercise in 
conveying direct impressions of what the student knows from 
his own experience—an exercise in “ description” or “ narra. 
tion,” the books have it; and 2) by some exercise in conveying 
his knowledge of the books he has read; knowledge of the kind 
I have indicated, immature but first-hand. To take examples 


from the recent paper set by this association: 


What the two events were which influenced Silas Marner so 
far as to change the whole course of his jife. The direct effect 
of each. 

What three methods of dealing with America does Burke 
suggest and by what arguments does he support the method 
he favors? 

This part of the examination would furnish an exercise (to quote 
the books again) in “ exposition ” and “ argument.” 

And in both parts of a paper constructed on these simple 
lines the test should be decisive; let a student pass either with 
or without certain alternatives in the books he has read, if you 
choose, but if he can not write good English in presentable form, 
exclude him. from college altogether. 

Inspector Charles Davidson—<As the time is passing very rapidly 


I shall confine my remarks to a few practical suggestions. The 
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college entrance examination in English may be viewed from 
either of two points. First, it may be regarded as a test of the 
applicant’s ability to do freshman work. This point of view is, 
[ think, favored by many college professors. Second, it may be 
regarded as a test of knowledge and power gained, and of 
present ability—the knowledge and power gained in a prepara- 
tory course presumably four years long. These two points of 
view lead to somewhat different examinations. Without dis- 
‘ussing these in detail I would simply say that in my opinion the 
second is the more satisfactory point of view. If, then, we con- 
sider this examination as a test of knowledge and power gained 
through the preparatory course, we may fairly ask, “What shall 
be the scope of this test?” 

if the examination is a suitable one it must test the important 
elements of instruction for the whole four years, i. e. for the 
preparatory course. Now it seems to me impossible that a sin- 
gie examination at the end of a four year course can test all the 
important elements of instruction for that course. I think, 
therefore, that it would be wise to divide the examination into a 
preliminary and a final one, to determine the applicant’s knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter of the course. The test of a student’s 
ability is a more difficult and, at best, an unsatisfactory matter; 
but here some change is possible and desirable. If we note that 
the student’s ability to write depends in large part on his taste, 
his esthetic appreciation, we shall see that cramming, in a pre- 
paratory course, will surely fail to give the result desired; and 
yet probably there is no other subject in a secondary school for 
Which the temptation to cram is so continually present with 
teachers and students as in the study of English. Is it not pos- 
sible, therefore, for the examination in English to take cogniz- 
ance of time, the time spent in the study of the subject during 
each of the four years of the high school course? It is true that 
by making two examinations, a preliminary and a final, we shall 
take cognizance in a measure of the work given in the different 
years of the course, but a greater recognition than this seems to 
me desirable. 
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As I look into the work in the high schools of this state I find 
that the lack of suitable time provision in the program is per- 
haps the most serious obstacle in the way of good work. If 
the regents were to mass their tests of English work at the 
close of the four vear course as the College entrance examina- 
tion board does, I apprehend that to this lack of time provision 
another difficulty would be added; the study of English would 
be relegated to the last vears of the course, whereas this work 
should come at the beginning of the four vear course in the high 
school rather than at the end. More time, more study, should 
be given to English in the first or second than in the third or 
fourth year, but an examination at the close of the four years 
with no earlier or more elementary examination will inevitably 
lead the schools to arrange a course that will emphasize the study 
of English in the later rather than in the first and second 
years where this work should be most important and should 
receive the greatest attention. This, therefore, IT consider 
another reason why the division of the examination into prelimi- 
nary and final is desirable. In the preliminary examination 
there could be some test of knowledge of grammar; some tests 
for elementary rhetoric, of ability in writing and of knowledge 
of one or more of the easier texts. This examination should 
be taken at the close of the second or third vear of high schoo! 
work. 

There is another point also in which the examination might 
be improved. It has already been recognized on this platform 
that it is part of the duty of this board to guide and suggest 
through its questions the kind of study that seems to it most 
desirable, and alternative questions have been mentioned as a 
means to this end. Much can be done through the insertion of 
alternative questions in both sections of the examination paper. 
Alternative and optional questions—specially alternative ques- 
tions—need not lower in any particular the quality or grade of 
the test. If, for example, we bracket two questions, one of 


which lies clearly within the province of the general teaching 
of the text while the other is suggestive of better methods of 
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instruction or of a more desirable content, the student will not 
be unjustly treated and yet the teacher may profit by the sug- 
gestion. If the two questions are on the same text the criticism 
made by a former speaker will be met; the number of books 
which the student must master will not be in any sense 
lessened by such alternative questions. I believe, therefore, 
that with alternative questions it is fully within the power of 
this board to direct and control in a very great measure the 
character of instruction in method and content. 

[ would return for a moment to a point I have already dwelt 


upon, namely, the time element in the study ¢ 


— 


f English. Is it 
just, and within the province of an examining board, to take 
cognizance of the time element as well as of the results in a 
course of study? IT answer, Yes. The consecutive study of a 
subject under competent teachers is distinctly recognized in 
some countries as a factor in the examination, as having an 
appreciable value in the test. I would suggest as a method of 
further testing this time element, the filing of a statement by 
the principal or teacher of the time given to study and recita- 
tion in English for each of the four years. I think that this 
statement can very properly be considered a portion of the 
examination itself; but I would not say that it should be made 
so prominent that a failure on the part of the student to give 
the desired time should exclude him from passing. Let it stand 
simply as one element in the examination. 

I will sum up my suggestions: first, a preliminary and a final 
examination, not simply an examination on books for reading 
iv one year and one on books for study another year, but 
a cross-section of the school work such that the preliminary 
examination shall test the work of the first and second years 
and possibly of the third year, and the final examination 
the work of the fourth vear; second, that alternative ques- 
tions be bracketed, but that such questions be confined to a 
single text, so that the field of study may not be limited or 
restricted in any way through alternative choices, and that 


the primary purpose of these bracketed questions shall be 
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the suggestion of some desirable content or method of 
struction; third, that a statement of the time given to tl 
study of English in each of the four vears of the preparatory 
course be filed with the paper and constitute a portion of thi 
examination. The need of this statement seems to me imper- 
ative. Permit me to take a moment to give a practical illus 
tration of this. A few years ago the professor in charge of 
the entrance examinations in one of our largest universities 
wrote me a rather startling letter concerning the quality of the 
work presented at that university by the students of the schools 
in this state. I requested from him the papers. Our clerks, 
going to the regents office records, tabulated the work actually 
done by each of those students in the regents schools in order 
that I might know just how far our schools were responsible 
for the state of things exhibited by that file of papers. I was not 
prepared for the result. There were some dozen or more of these 
papers, 15 I think, and there was not a single specimen that 
fairly represented the work done in English in the high schools 
of this state. Half, at least, were by students who had 
left the high school by the middle of the course for sony 
special preparatory school that would fit them more direct]) 
for the examinations of that university, some school where it 
would not be necessary to pay attention to such nonessentials 
as English, music and drawing. In one case a student who 
declared that he had our certificate proved to be right; it was 
the elementary certificate, however, which admitted him to the 
high school and not the one at the close of the high school 
course. 

That investigation caused me to ponder somewhat over tlie 
situation. Whether I am right or wrong I am not certain; but 
I believe today that the students seeking admission to the 
larger universities of this country do not fairly represent tlie 
work in English that is actually done in the organized courses 
of the high schools. A disturbing factor enters in almost ever) 


case, namely, the overpressure for special study on certain 


subjects for admission to given universities. Now the only 
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means, as I think, through which the universities themselves 


can discover the true state of affairs in this particular, the 


only means through which this examining board can assure 
itself of the actual position of English in the preparation of 
students for college, is the requirement of some such state- 
ment by the teachers as this which I have advocated. Let us 
have a clear, aboveboard statement of the time that has been 
viven in each year to the study of English, when the candidate 
comes before the examination board and asks for its certifi- 
cate that he is qualified in English for college work. This 
work can not be crammed. We might as well attempt to cram 
the study of music as of essay writing. We can not cram in 
this matter of the development of esthetic appreciation, of 
iaste—these matters which lie at the very basis of good writ 
ing and of the appreciation and understanding of literature. 
Let us then through this statement of the time element stop 
the cramming, or make perfectly clear to the teachers, to the 
examination board and to the universities, the real source of 


difficulty. I am sure it is not understood. 


Prin. William K. Wickes—Several centuries ago an English 
lad wrote this bit of doggerel concerning his schoolmaster: 
From Powles’s I went to Eton sent— 
Where forty three stripes 
Given me, at once I had, 
For fault but small 
Or none at all. 
See, Udall! see 
The merey 
Of thee to me 
Poor lad! 

That was Nicholas Udall, a very early-English schoolmaster 
and the author of the first English comedy. As I listened this 
morning to the splendid remarks of Pres. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, I could but think and say to myself, “ Nicholas 1, ruler, 
literally, over the bodies of youth, is dead—peace to his ashes! 
Nicholas 2 is here, ruler over the mind and spirit of youth— 


Jong and happy be his reign!” 
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I heard the president of this association say vesterday when 
he was waiting for the author of a paper to appear: “ It is very 
difficult to discuss a paper which has not yet been presented.” 
I find this morning that it is much more difficult to discuss one 
that has been presented. 

We have heard this morning from Prof. Hale, a chip of the 
old block whom we know so well and love so dearly, the son 
himself a master of the English tongue; we have heard a 
delightful paper from Mrs Saunders, a mistress of the mother 
tongue; we have heard from Dr Davidson, the autocrat of the 
examining table. Many a time and oft have I seen the English 
language, all alive and palpitating, placed on the examination 
table, while the young surgeons and surgeonesses proceeded to 
dissect it; and when the intellectual clinic of three hours was 
over, in my imagination I have seen the floor all strewn with the 
broken bones and disjecta membra of the English language; but 
there is great virility and life in the English tongue, and it 
survived. And while it was a slaughter of the English tongue, 
it was a slaughter of the innocents as well; but they, too, will 
“run away,” to come back and try the examination another 
day. 

I said to a little fellow who handed me up his English paper, 
“Charlie, did you pass?” “I don’t know, sir; but I wrote so 
much it will make ’em sick to read it.” That boy drew out 
(as Shakspere would say) “the thread of his verbosity finer than 
the staple of his argument.” I am not saving aught in dis. 
paragement of the work of the regents in English, ‘nor in any 
other department; they are doing magnificent work along all 
lines of secondary education in this state; they have a splendid 
corps of men to do that work, devoted, able, conscientious. I 
like their work as far as it goes; it sometimes goes too far. 

Well, you can readily see that after we have heard from the 
master of the English tongue, the mistress of the English 
tongue and the autocrat of the English tongue, there is nothing 
left for me to say about this subject; and therefore I propose 


to turn the question to the seamier and more practical side, and 
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ask, “ How shall the paper youth be constructed for examina- 
tion in English?” I ought not, perhaps, to use the word “paper 
youth.” I do not mean it in any disparaging sense. I mean 
that we may take these vouths just as we would a piece of paper 
and crease and fold and shape them at our will. This must 
be done if we are to prepare the boy for the examination paper, 
instead of simply the examination paper for the boy; and one 
way in which we can do it is, to get rid at once and forever 
of the old Dogberrian creed that “ to be a well favored man is 
the gift of fortune, but to read and write comes by nature.” 
No, the English language does not come in that way; if it did, 
it night better stay away than come. I suppose we must con- 
cede, too, that boys and girls are bern for the express purpose 
that teachers may experiment on them. In this generation, at 
least, it is true; and whole multitudes of them are born in that 
fashion. Wordsworth’s child no longer exists in these days: 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six vears’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where mid work of his own hand he lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes. 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art! 
No; long ago the scientists began “to peep and botanize o’er 
dead men’s graves,” and now the psychologists are beginning to 
peep and peer and theorize over babies’ cradles. Well, we must 
accept that fact. The infant world no longer sings, “ Heaven 


7 


lies about us in our infaney,”’ but, “ Teachers state strange 
things about us, which we can not understand.” The only thing 
that a boy can say is, “ Shades of the prison (school) house begin 
very early to close about the growing boy.” Dr Woodward of 
St Louis tells us that we must put the whole boy to school. I 
think we do; we put his body to school till the poor fellow some- 
times gets so faint and weary that he wellnigh drops by the 
way. 


I] remember once when I was a pedagogue in northern New 
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York, I heard a boy make a curious noise—a sort of cross 
between a “gullup” and a gape, and on asking him what was 
the matter, he said, “I was drawing in my breath, sir.” “Do 


3 


you draw it in often?” “ Not very.” “ Well, won’t you please 
try and arrange hereafter to draw your breath in during yaea- 
tion?” “Yes, sir.” But the poor boy—we put his whole body 
to school till it revolts and has to find some expression. We 
put his whole mind to school—the whole mind. I remember the 
case of a poor lad in a difficult study—he hadn’t very much 
mind, probably. The teacher one day made up her mind that 
she would get an idea into that boy's head if it took the rest 
of her lifetime; so she hammered away at the poor little fellow 
till at last she was about to give up in despair, when she saw 
a little gleam in his eve, and then he fainted dead away; the 
idea was too much for the bov’s mind. We put the spirit and 
soul of the boy to school in these days, too; and I don’t know 
but that we crush out that spirit much in the way deseribed by 
a football enthusiast. He said one day concerning his oppo- 
nents in a debate in which he was interested, “ Tackle them low, 
and drag them in the mud;” and that is sometimes what we 
do with the spirits of youth. 

Again, the examination paper must go a long way back of the 
examination time, and we must somehow manage to edueate 
the boy up to and into the examination by the time that exam- 
ination reaches him. You remember that story of the Scotch 
minister by the name of MacGregor who got up in his pulpit one 
day, and said with Scotch frankness: * There was a day when an 
ancestor of mine was to be hung for stealing; but as he was a 
distinguished thief, he was allowed to choose the tree on which 
he was to be hung, and with rare presence of mind he chose— 
a gooseberry bush. It was at once objected that a gooseberry 
bush was too small, whereupon he retorted. *‘ Never mind, let it 
grow! I’m in no hurry.’” But we must be in a hurry to get 
that boy ready for the examination by the time the examination 
comes; and woe to the boy who is not ready when the crucial 


day dawns; and welcome the day when, as Pres. Canfield has 


said, the boy will make as easy and natural a transition from 
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the high school to the college as now he does from grammar 
school to high. 

Well then, if the boy is to be prepared for examination as he 
ought to be, how? In the first place, we should try to get him 
ready somewhat in accordance with the conditions of the age 
and land in which he lives. But not altogether. There are a 
ercat many things in this age of ours I regret to say, and in this 
land of ours, that are not conducive to the best English speech. 
You know—those of you who have arrived at years—how long a 
song, and the music of it, will linger in the memory; and some 
of the songs that our boys and girls sing today are tawdry in 
sentiment and tough in language. This will have its effect, 
surely, unless we can cxorcise it from the spirit and the lips of 
the boys and girls of today. So also the element of slang, all- 
pervasive in the trifling speeches coming to many a boy and girl 
through inheritance in the family, through the playground as 
they play their games and indulge in their sports, from the 
street, which after all is the worst place of all for the utterance 
of bad language. Sometimes as I have heard a boy of the street 
indulging in language that was neither elegant nor decent I 
have longed to take that boy and fill him within and souse him 
without in the good English of Geoffrey Chaucer’s ‘‘ well of 
English undefiled.” 

I saw once in a boy's paper on the quarantine of New York, 
“Disease is the thing that carries off more people than death 
itself;” and I tell you, friends, that the diseases that are coming 
into our magnificent English speech will one day drive out its 
virility, its strength, its nobleness, its purity, unless we who are 
set for the defense of the language of Milton and of Shakspere 
stand stoutly and proclaim it abroad that English, in so far as 
we can make it, must be pure, sweet and grand as the springs 
and sources whence it came. 

Now all this we must do if we would educate the child for the 
examination. We must be careful to instil into him the love of 
good, honest, Saxon speech, with all its virility, nor forget the 
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other and the sentimental side of it, but seek with Tennyson to 
express the glory of the language: 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

"Tis only noble to be good! 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
and if we want the sense and the sentiment combined, we may 
go to Dr Van Dyke, when he says, * Lord, keep me from caring 
more about books than folks and more about art than life.” 

And again, we must teach literature to get our students ready 
for these examinations—teach the literature that is comprehen- 
sible to the student. I remember once when I was a teacher at 
Brooklyn that a lad was set (not by me) at the cruel test of writ- 
ing an essay on an international complication with Spain called 
the “ Virginius affair,’ and he ended his essay in this way: 
“ Finally, although I have written as pompously as a diplomat- 
ist for the sake of the style, vet I confess I know nothing what- 
ever about the matter.” We must have a knowledge that is 
quotable, so that it will not be said of our boys when they go 
out into the world as the countess of Pembroke said to Chaucer, 
that his “ silence was more agreeable to her than his conversa- 
tion.” We must help the youth so far as we can, to train the 
memory and the imagination, by having him learn the greatest 
passages in our great English prose and poetry. IT believe there 
is more good to be gained for him by that than by a knowledge 
of the plot and plan of every novel that was ever written, or 
even the grandest play that was ever constructed. We come 
right heart to heart with the life of humanity when we get our 
boys to learn and to appreciate the great, imaginative utter- 
ances of Daniel Webster as he holds aloft the flag in view of 
the world; of Lincoln, with his magnificent simplicity of Saxon 
speech; of Charles Sumner, with -his classical utterances on 
peace as the “ true grandeur of nations.” Then, too, how great 


the spell of our poets all the way from Whittier, with his idyllic 


diction, down to Sidney Lanier, with his ideal diction. 
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And we must do another thing—a most important thing, it 


secms to me, a thing that no examination under heaven that I 
know of teaches—we must contrive some test for the student 
in oral speech, in oral language. I wish that there were a test 
devised for declamation; then we should have the learning of 
declamations and speeches by great orators in a way that would 
give the pupil to understand exactly what they meant. We 
should not hear of any student’s saving, as I have heard: “Who, 


sir, Was Benjamin Franklin? A printer’s runaway boy 





a 
Yankee chandler’s tallow son;” or hear another exclaiming: 
“Sir, what we ought to do is to build a fresh bacon fire to 
liberty;” or another carry confusion into the magnificent utter- 
ance of the earl of Chatham where he told George 3, “ Sir, this 
is no time for adulation,” by saving, “Sir, this is no time for 
adulteration,” just about the time when the oleomargarin bill 
was before the New York assembly. In debate, also there 
should be an oral test. I wish that we might have it; there 
is nothing that will so sharpen the wits of a boy as this conflict 
in actual debate 





a likely power of argument, of sarcasm and 
of repartee along all lines. 

Why, what a splendid time we had yesterday afternoon in 
listening to the speakers. They did not sit down in their 
library and write out by the midnight lamp those utterances 
that came hot and glowing from their lips. Rev. Father Bros- 
nahan—how clear and beautiful his logic, with just a little touch 
of the archaic in it; Pres. Rhees of Rochester university, how 
clear-cut and limpid his utterances and crystallike his sen- 
tences; Pres. Stryker, how all aglow with enthusiasm and 
power in what he said and in his plea for the man before the 
technical education; and in the afternoon, Regent McKelway— 
the man who to my thinking uses the finest English of any man 
in public life today, now and then by using apt alliterations and 
by giving an epigram that clings in the memory like a chestnut 
burr; and Colgate 





do you remember that speech, and how he 
angled for that fish, and how he brought it up finally and landed 
it in the basket? Magnificent illustration of all oral speech 
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which no written paper ever could have compassed. It reminded 
me in its own particular case of what John Bunyan said long 
ago with reference to getting men into the Christian religion; hie 
said it was with men as with fish, “They must be groped for 
and be tickled too, or they will not be caught whate’er you do;” 
and Brother Colgate evidently had been groped for, and tickled 
too—for they caught him! And then the other speaker must 
not be forgotten—Pres. Faunce—how hot and glowing the 
words came from his lips and what a magnificent utterance it 
was! I am only telling you these things to show vou why I 
believe we ought to have an oral test. It was only the other 
day that a teacher of elocution said to me: “ The regents ought 
to give two counts for oral language—for declamation and 
debate.” I said, “ My dear madam, I think it will be a long 
time before they will do it.” Maybe (here are insuperable prac: 
tical difficulties in the way of it; but I tell you, if the 
regents do not give the boys a single count for declamation and 
debate, they will count when they get out into the world; for 
when men are obliged to open their mouths and speak their 
thoughts, they want to have them ready at the very door of 
their lips! 

And somehow all this training it seems to me should lead 
up to that which Pres. Butler emphasized when he gave five 
leading points of a good education, should lead up to correct- 
ness and precision in the use of the mother tongue; and, friends, 
those of us who,teach, no matter what subject we may teach, 
can do much to help the boys and girls in our care. We may 
do it, first, by criticism of their speech whether it is written or 
spoken—kindly criticism, but keen; we can do more, even, by 
commendation of them when they do well. We can do still 
more by our example—never letting down in thought or speech 
from the high ideal of the magnificent language of which we 
are the inheritors and the present possessors. 

I think in this way our pupils may be prepared somewhat for 
that dreadful examination that is coming; and no matter about 


the examination—it will all come round, as Charles Dudley 
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Warner once said, “that we will soon forget the examination 
and in time learn to forgive the examiner.” But we want some 
practical good out of it. You know that when the old peasant, 
Caspar, was asked by a little granddaughter about the victory 
of the Enelish over the French, * But what good came of it at 
last?”, he said, * Why, it was a famous victory.” That is all 
here was to it. Now what good is coming of these examina- 
tions? To the teacher, faithful, hardworking, first, this good 
will come—three rs that are very much greater in the world 
of tenching than the famous three r’s of “ readin’, ’ritin’? and 
rithmetie.” St Paul voices it: * Having respect unto the rec- 
ouipense of reward.” There are the three r’s that well may 
stimulate any teacher to do the best that in him lies—“ having 


espect unto the recompense of reward.” And what good will 


do the student—all this preliminary training? It will give 


0 him a bright light thrown on our beautiful English tongue; 


will give to him a stronger power with which to do battle 


vien he goes out into the world. 


So my plea is, that we should do all we can in these days, 
alas! of too degenerate English, to keep alive and glowing the 


nagnificent fervor and beauty of the English tongue—the large 


nheritance to us from the early days of our ancestors—the 


language that has gathered within itself all that is good from 


tl 


very language under heaven. I don’t know what language will 


spoken in the other world, but I hope that all of you on your 


way thither will attempt to put into your heads a goodly stock 


virile English; for it may be you will have occasion to speak 


t when vou get there; and for the boys and girls, let us pray, 
is I do so often, the prayer of John Milton—magnificent user 
of the English tongue in his best prose—that “ our youth may 
he inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of 
virtue; stirred up with high hopes of living io be great men 


and patriots, dear to God and famous throughout all ages.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
Friday morning, the president made the following announce. 
ments: . 


Committee on nominations, Dr Julius Sachs of New York; Pres. 
Rush Rhees of Rochester; Prin. Dwight Holbrook of Ossining; 
Prof. A. C. Flick of Syracuse; Sup’t Vernon L. Davey of East 
Orange. 

Auditing committee. Pres. Isaac Sharpless of Haverford col 
lege; Prof. Edgar A. Emens of Syracuse. _ 

Entrance examination board. Saturday morning, the president 
announced the appointment of the five representatives from the 
secondary schools to serve on the College entrance examinatior 
board of the Middle states and Marvland, as follows: 

James L. Patterson, headmaster of the Chestnut Hill academy, 
Chestnut Hill; 8. J. McPherson, headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
school; Wilson Farrand, headmaster of the Newark academy; 
J. G,. Croswell, principal of the Brearley school, New York; and 
Julius Sachs, principal of the Sachs collegiate institute, New 
York. 

Dr Butler—In that connection, acting under the instructions 
of that board, 1 offer the following resolution, and move _ its 
adoption: 

Whereas, The College entrance examination board of the Mid- 
dle states and Maryland at its annual meeting held November 9, 
1901, adopted the following resolution, 

“Resolved, That the Association of colleges and preparatory 
schools of the Middle states and Maryland be requested to ex- 
tend a formal invitation to the New England association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools, to choose each year five members 
of the College entrance examination board representing second- 
ary school teachers of the New England states, so soon as not 


_fewer than five New England colleges and scientific schools have 


accepted the invitation to become members of this board.” 
Therefore be it Resolved, That the Association of colleges and 
preparatory schools of the Middie states and Maryland does 
hereby extend a formal invitation to the New England associa- 
tion of colleges and preparatory schools to choose each year five 
members of the College entrance examination board to repre- 
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sent the secondary schools of the New England states; the repre- 
sentatives so elected to take their seats on the board so soon as 
not fewer than five New England colleges and scientific schools 
have accepted the invitation tendered them by the board to be- 
come members thereof. 

Adopted 

Prof. Hale jr—May I offer a resolution of thanks to our hosts: 

Resolved, That this association presents its hearty thanks to 
Syracuse university, to Chane. and Mrs Day and to the local 
committee, for their eminently hospitable and efficient recep- 
tion. The interest and advantage of the intellectual side of a 
very successful meeting was equaled by the comfort and con- 
venience of the arrangements, and by the delightful opportuni- 
ties for social intercourse and interests. 

I move that this resolution be adopted. 

Adopted 

The president—We certainly appreciate most thankfully the 
courtesy that has been extended to us and the hospitable en- 
tertainment which we have enjoyed. 


Treasurer’s report 


To the Association of colleges and preparatory schools of the 
Middle states and Maryland: 


I herewith present to you my report as treasurer of your 
association for the year 1900-1, with the necessary itemized 
statement and corresponding vouchers. 


Receipts 
Balance in the treasurer’s hands 30 Nov. 1900...... $415 76 
Received membership dues for 1898-99, from four 
PE 206k 646 G02 seer eden ee pERe ee ewe semen 20 
Received membership dues for 1899-1900, from eight 


NE 0a pucndncuapads tenehets CemaneusaeeeNans 40) 
Received membership dues for 1900-1, from 144 
SE 886+ ost enone te ata pas wa wanna waa 720 .. 


Received membership dues for 1901-2, from four 
SE xii dr bev ctw anng teeta deucsenenes 
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Disbursements 

For printing, binding, and distributing proceedings 
eee ee Te ee eee ee $281 22 

For printing, binding, and distributing proceedings 
Se Goh neha eee eteabee sande tandeeeacreoaws 353 12 
SE wit AReSAhas creer Ke Kewnde brome ew’ 14 85 
| ee 3 44 
POCO CHE CONTIN. kao c vce c ce ieidesensowesoens 20 92 
Expenses of executive committee, four meetings.... 118 45 
College entrance examination board’s appropriation. 50... 
EE ining ane ie nie ak bn tnwene ee eee wes4 3 95 
EE 5.59.55. 6 ein erneed 2450-45 24a es bntere bes 63 76 
PEEL Wid teed acbanneeen easy ved yenbeons eened 3 40 
NG 8:66 eee are enna eee news Reawendaaes m4 
Amount of disbursements to 28 Noy. 1901...... $930 11 

Leaving in treasurer’s hands 28 Nov. 1901 a bal- 
SE ch re an oad k9 09553465054 600 whR ee eeeneners $285 65 


To this apparent balance of $285.65 must be added $35 for 
membership dues paid after the treasurer’s books were bal- 
anced and therefore too late to appear properly in this report, 
making the real balance in the treasurer’s hands at the date 
of his report $320.65. 

The bill for printing and distributing the proceedings of 1899- 
1900, which failed to reach the treasurer in time for his report 
last year, is presented in this year’s report, and adds largely 
to the amount of receipts and expenditures. 

Two schools are in arrears for dues of 1898-99; eight, for 
1899-1900; and 13 for 1900-1. The greater part of this sum of 
$115 will doubtless be paid during the year. The membership 
dues for 1901-2, with the balance in the treasurer’s hands, will 
certainly suffice to meet the regular charges of the association 


for the coming year. 
Respectfully submitted 


JouHN B. Kierrer Treasurer 


Lancaster Pa. 28 Nov. 1901 
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Report of auditing committee 


We have examined the account of Prof. John B. Kieffer, treas- Miscellane- 
ous 
urer of the Association of colleges and preparatory schools of business 
the Middle states and Maryland, and find them correct, there 


being a balance in bank of $285.65. 





Isaac SHARPLESS 
EpGar A. EMENS 
Adopted 


Officers. The committee on nominations reported the follow- 
ing for officers of the association for the coming year. 

President, Headmaster Wilson Farrand, Newark academy, 
Newark N. J. 

Vice-presidents, Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar college, Poughkeep- 
sie N. Y.; Prin. A. L. Goodrich, Utica free academy, Utica N. Y.; 


Prin. Charles W. Evans, East Orange high school, East Orange 


N. J.; Prof. Louis Bevier jr, Rutgers college, New Brunswick 
N. J.; Dr W. R. Crabbe, Shady Side academy, Pittsburg Pa.; 
Pres. George A. Harter, Delaware college, Newark Del. 
Secretary, Dr Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Pa. 
| Treasurer, Prof. John B. Wieffer, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege, Lancaster Pa. 
Executive committee, President, secretary and treasurer ex 





officio; also Pres. A. V. V. Raymond, Union university, Schenec- 
tady N. Y.; Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Pa.; Prof. James H. Robinson, Columbia univer- 
sity, New York; Sup’t Randall Spaulding, Montclair N. J. 
These officers were elected. 
Adjourned ; ; 
Herman V. Ames Secretary 


Notice. The next annual convention of the association will be 
held Nov. 28 and 29, 1902, probably at Baltimore Md. 
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CONFERENCE OF HISTORY TEACHERS 

At the suggestion of Miss Lucy M. Salmon, professor of his- 
tory at Vassar, and as a direct result of much labor on her 
part, a call for a meeting of all persons interested in the teach- 
ing of history was sent out, the meeting to take place at some 
convenient hour during the session of the Association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Mary- 
land at Syracuse. At the close of the Friday afternoon session 
the meeting was called to order in the historical seminar rooms 
of Syracuse university by Prof. Flick of Syracuse university, 
who expressed the regret of Prof. Mace at his necessary absence, 
and suggested the formation of a temporary organization. 

On motion of Mr Eugene W. Lyttle, inspector in the regents 
office, Prof. J. H. Robinson of Columbia university was chosen 
temporary chairman. In taking the chair, Prof. Robinson 
briefly stated the purpose of the meeting and called on Miss Sal- 
mon to make a fuller statement, which she did, giving a brief 
résumé of the work which is being done by various historical 
associations in the United States, the need of such an associa- 
tion in the Middle states and Maryland, and the various 
possibilities of its usefulness. Prof. Robinson then called on 
Prof. E. H. Castle, professor of history in Teachers college, to 
give a brief account of the work of the New England historical 
association. In turn Prof. Dana C. Munro of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Dr J. J. Sheppard of the DeWitt Clinton high 
school were asked to express their views with regard to the ad- 
visability of forming such an association. Since it seemed to 
be the unanimous feeling of the members present that an at- 
tempt to form such an association was advisable, it was voted 
that such an association be formed. 

On motion of Mr Lyttle, Prof. Castle was chosen secretary. 

On motion of Mr Lyon the chair was directed to appoint an 
executive committee of seven, of which the chairman and sec- 
retary should be members ex officio, to arrange a program for 
a meeting of history teachers either in the spring or fall, to 
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draft a constitution for presentation at such meeting, and to List of 
members 
have general charge and oversight over the movement. 

On motion, it was voted that the secretary act as treasurer 
for the time being, and that an assessment of $1 be levied on 
each member, such funds to be used by the executive committee 
as the committee should deem necessary in the formation of 
such an organization. 

On motion, adjournment was taken, to meet at the call of the 
executive committee. Later Prof. Robinson announced the 
executive committee as follows: Prof. Robinson, chairman, ex 
officio, Dr Julius Sachs, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, Mr Eugene W. 
Lyttle, Miss Jane Brownell, Prof. Dana C. Munro, Prof. E. H. 
Castle, ex officio. 

EK. H. Caste Secretary-treasurer 
JAMES H. Ropinson Chairman 
Syracuse 29 Nov. 1901 





LIST OF MEMBERS 1901-2 











LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
BWbany HE ccccisnciss Albany academy ........... Henry P. Warren L.H.D. 
Many IN. WE cccwowwcs Albany high school......... Oscar D. Robinson M.A. Ph.D. 
Albany Th. WY occccccss Univ. of State of N. Y...... Sec. James Russell Parsons jr M.A. 
ae ae Alfred university .......... Boothe C. Davis Ph.D. 
Allegheny Pa....<coses Western univ. of Pa ....... W.J- Holland Ph.D. D.D. 
Allegheny Pa......... Allegheny preparatory sch. Henry C. Pearson 
AMentown Pa.......02 Muhlenberg college......... Theodore L. Seip D.D. 
Annandale N. Y....... St Stephen's college ........ Rev. Lawrence T. Cole Ph.D. 
Annapolis Md......... St John’s college............ Thomas Fell Ph.D. LL.D. 
Amuville PA.....<<<c<- Lebanon Valley college..... Herviao U. Roop M.A. Ph.D. 
Asbury Park N.J..... Asbury Park high school... Frederick S. Shepherd 
BURGE: Dl. © cccdaceas Well’s college ..cccccsocss Jasper W. Freley 
Baltimore Md.......... Baltimore city college ..... - Francis A. Soper M.A. 
Baltimore Md.......... Bryn Mawr school.......... Edith Hamilton 
Baltimore Md .......... Friends school.............. — ¥. Grae 

Fli M. Lamb 
Baltimore Md.......... Girls Latin school .......... W. H. Shelley 
Baltimore Md.......... Johns Hopkins univ........ Daniel C. Gilman LL.D. 
Baltimore Md.......... Maryland state normal sch. E. B. Prettyman 
Baltimore Md. (1405 
Path QV:).cscwcweaces The Randolph-Barrison sch. Mrs Alexander Randall 


Baltimore Md......... Wowan’s college............ J. F. Goucher 
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List or Mempers 1901-2 (continued) 











LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Bayonne City N.J.... Bayonne City high school... P. H. Smith 
Bethlehem Pa......... Lehigh preparatory school.. H. A. Foering 
Bethlehem Pa......... Moravian parochial school.. Albert G. Rau B.S. 
Bethlehem Pa......... Moravian seminary.......-. J. Max Hark D.D. 
Beverly Ni TD ...<ccccce Farnum preparatory school. James B. Dilks 
Binghamton N. Y...... Binghamton central high 


SCHOO! .ncecvcencecccesscee SQMUC!l G. Landon 
¢ Miss N. J. Davis 


Birmingham Pa........ Mountain seminary......... 
¢ Clyde Furst 

Blairstown N. J.....-. Blair presbyterial academy. John C. Sharpe 
Blairsville Pa.......... Blairsville college........... Rev. S. B. Linhart 

Bloomsburg Pa........ State normal school......... Judson Perry Welsh M.A. Ph.D. 
Bordentown N.J...... Bordentown military inst... Thomas H. Landon 

Bridgeton N. J........ West Jersey academy...... Phoebus W. Lyon M.A. 
Brooklyn N. Y. (183 

Lincoln place)....... Berkeley institute.......... Julian W. Abernethy Ph.D. 

Brooklyn N. Y........ Boys high school............ John Mickleborough 

Brooklyn NW. Y¥......<- Brooklyn polytechnic inst.. Lawrence C. Hull 

Brooklyn N. Y........ Erasmus Hall high school... W. B. Gunnison 

Brooklyn N. ¥........ Manual training high school. Charles D. Larkins Ph.B. 
Brooklyn N. Y........ Packer institute............ Truman J. Backus LL.D. 
Brooklyn N. Y........ Pratt institute.....06-<scce<e Luther Gulick 

Bryn Mawr Pa........ Bryn Mawr college......... Miss M. Carey Thomas Ph.D. LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr PS .ces.0-. Miss Baldwin’s school...... Florence Baldwin 

RRR. S  ccceaecens Canisius college ............ Rev. Aloysius Pfeil 

Burlington N. J ....... St Mary’s Hall ........5.s..- John Fearnley M. A. 

Bustleton Pa .......... St Luke’s school............ Charles H. Strout 

Canandaigua N. Y..... Granger Place school....... Samuel C. Fairley 

Cutan We © sccsnssses St Lawrence univ .......... Almon Gunnison D.D. LL.D. 
ee Dickinson college .......--. George Edward Reed D.D. LL.D. 
Chambersburg Pa..... WHSGR GOHORS ...ccseesscves Rey. Samuel A. Martin D.D. 
Chester Pa ...-<<a< .--- Chester high school......... T.S. Cole B.A. 

Chestertown Md....... W ashington college ........ Charles W. Reid Ph. D. 
Chestnut Hill Pa...... Chestnut Hill academy .... James L. Patterson 

Ciiaton N.Y cccsccusce Hamilton college ........... M. Woolsey Stryker D.D. LL.D. 
Collegeville Pa ........ Ursinus college............. Henry T. Spankler D.D. 

TONG BOE s:cceecccccaws Conference academy.......- Rev. V. 8. Collins 

East Orange N. J...... East Orange high school.... Charles W. Evans 

pT eee Easton high school......... B. F. Sandt 

NON Ws jadewsnccans Lafayette college........... Ethelbert D. Warfield LL.D. 
Forest Glen Md ....... National Park seminary.... J. A. Cassedy B.S. 

Frederick Md ......... Woman’s college ........-.-- Joseph H. Apple M.A. 

Garden City L. I...... Cathedral school of St Paul’s Frederick L. Gamage M.A. 
CONOVG.D., F ccvecenscs Hobart college... .......cccce Rev. Robert Ellis Jones B.A. D.D. 
George School Pa...... George school... ...... ossces J.S. Walton Ph.D. 

Georgetown D.C...... Georgetown college......... Father J. D. Whitney 
Germantown Pa....... PSIONES SOUOO!.... ccsccc vesecs Davis H. Forsythe 
Germantown Pa....... Germantown academy...... William Kershaw Ph.D. 
Hamilton N. ¥ ........ Colgate academy............ Frank L. Shepardson M.A. 
Preealiton N.Y. ccacne Colgate university ...-...... George E. Merrill D.D. LL.D. 


Harrisburg Pa......... Harrisburg high school..... Samuel A. Baer 
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List oF Mempers 1901-2 (continued) 








LOCATION 
Havertord Pa 


Hightstown N. J 
Ithaca N. ¥ 
Ithaca N. Y 
Lancaster Pa 
Lancaster Pa 
Lawrence N. Y 
Lawrenceville N. 
Lewisburg Pa 
Lititz Pa 
McDonogh Md... 
Meadville Pa 
Mercersburg Pa. 
Millersville Pa... 
Montclair N. J.. 
Morristown N. J 
Myerstown Pa... 
New 








3erlin Pa 


16th street) 


77th street)...- 





New York city 


New York city (20 E. 
50th street).......- 
New York city (60 W. 


13th street) 


16th street) 


86th street) 


avenue) 





Haverford Pa.......... 


. 
eeeeee 

-seeee 
seeee 


New Brunswick N. J.. Rutgers college 
Brunswick N. J.. Rutgers prep. academy..... Eliot R. Payson Ph.D. 


New 
New York city .. 
New York city 


Madison avenue) 
New York city (30 W. 


New York city (241 W. 


New York city (34 and 
36 E. 51st street) 


New York city (226 E. 


New York city (54 W. 
84th street) ....... 
New York city (Grand 
Boulevard & 13!st st.) 
New York city (340 W. 


New York city ... 
New York city (33 W. 
59th street)........06 


INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
wanes Haverford college .......... Isaac Sharpless LL.D. List of 
Haverford college grammar members 
BOMNOOE ocecmnetesseceuqenes Charles S. Crossman 
name Peddie institute ............ Roger W. Swetland B.A. 
awa Cornell university.......... J. G. Schurman M.A. D.Se. LL.D. 
eaeer Ithaca high school.......... F. D. Boynton 


Franklin & Marshall col.... John S. Stahr Ph.D. D.D. 


vewan Yeates institute ............ Rev. Frederick Gardiner 

pieatme Lawrence school............ H. D. Pettit M.A. 

J.... Lawrenceville school ....... S. J. McPherson Ph.D. 

waeaae Bucknell university ........ John H. Harris D.D. 

wate Linden Hall seminary ...... Rev. C. L. Moench 

ececee MeDonogh school .......... Sidney T. Moreland 

hewees Allegheny college .......... William H. Crawford D.D. 

iaeuele Mercersburg academy...-.. William Mann Irvine Ph.D. 

------ First Pa. state normal school E. Oram Lyte M.A. Ph.D. 

------ Montclair public school..... Randall Spaulding B.A. 

acai Morristown school.......... Francis C. Woodman 

iusitae Albright college............ Clellan A. Bowman 

conan Central Pennsylvania col.. Aaron E. Gobble D.D. 
ciemare eoeleaes Austin Scott Ph.D. LL.D. 


Brearley school............. J. G. Croswell B.A. 


(721 
Chapin collegiate school.... Henry B. Chapin Ph.D. D.D. 


Col. of St Francis Xavier .. Rev. D. W. Hearn S.J. 


««oswe Collegiate school ......0.<.. L. C. Mygatt 
Columbia grammar school.. Benjamin Howell Campbell M.A. 


Nicholas Murray Butler Ph.D. LL.D. 


we iicotiete Columbia university ....... 


Cutler school A. H. Cutler 


De Witt Clinton high school John T. Buchanan M.A. 





wenn Friends seminary .......... Edward B. Rawson B.S. 
oo: SEVING GENO. <5. cise .--.. Louis Dwight Ray M.A, Ph.D. 
Manhattan college.......... Bro. Justin F.S.C. 


Miss S. M. Ely 
Elizabeth L. Ely 


oer Misses Ely’s school...-...... 


New York city (3080 3d 


New York city (36 E. 
12th street) 


Scinains New York university....... Henry M. MacCracken D.D. LL.D. 
Sachs collegiate inst.....-.-.. Julius Sachs B.A. Ph.D. 

cone Peter Cooper high school... Edward J. Goodwin Lit.D. 

cies ,;Wadleigh high school ...... John G. Wight Ph.D. 
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List or Mempers 1901-2 (continued) 











LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Newark Del ........... Delaware college ...... «-.-. George A. Harter M.A. Ph.D, 
Wewark Nh. E osscsssece Newark academy........... on Farrand Ph.D. 

Wilson Farrand 

Nowak WN. J. ..56c00. Newark public high school. E. O. Hovey Ph.D. 
North Plainfield N. J.. High school................. H. J. Wightman 
Ocean Grove N.J..... Neptune township high sch. L. A. Doren 
Onents Pa. ccccccccocss Cheltenham academy....... John D. Skilton 
CHEMRG Wha OB vescccncccs Dearborn-Morgan school... David A. Kennedy Ph.D. 
Ossining N. Y ......... Dr Holbrook’s school....... Dwight Holbrook Ph.D 
Gosining Ni. Y.... 0s. Mt Pleasant academy ...... C. F. Brusie M.A. & A. T. Emory B.A. 
Pamyra BW. ¥ 2.60.00 Classical high school....... W. J. Deans 
Peekskill N. Y........ Mohegan Lake school...... Henry Waters M.A. 
Pennsburg Pa......... Perkiomen seminary........ Rev. O. S. Kriebel M.A. 
Philadelphia (2011 De- 

Lancey place)....... (The) Agnes Irwin school... Sophy Dallas Irwin 
Philadelphia. .......... Drexel institute of art, sci- 

ence and industry......... James MacAlister LL.D. 

Philadelphia-.......... Episcopal’ academy......... William H. Klapp M.A. M.D. 
Philadelphia (15th & a : ( Boys dep’t, J. Eugene Baker 

Race streets).....- § Friends central high sch.... (Girls dep't, Annie Shoemaker 
Philadelphia (140 N. 

16th street).......... Friends select school....... J. Henry Bartlett 
Philadelphia (17th & 

Spring Garden st.).. Girls high school........... W. D. Rorer M.A. 


Philadelphia (13th and 
Spring Garden st.).. Phila. normal sch. for girls. J. Monroe Willard 


Philadelphia Pa....... Temple college............-. Rev. R. H. Conwell 
Philadelphia Pa....... University of Pennsylvania Charles C. Harrison LL.D. 
Pittebura Ps......<ccee Alinda preparatory school.. Ella(;ordon Stuart 
Pittsburg Pa.......... Central high achool......... Charles B. Wood M.A. 
Pittsburg Pa.......... Shady Side academy........ W. R. Crabbe Ph.D. 
Pittsburg Pa (Shady 

| Eee Thurston preparatory sch.. Alice M. Thurston 
Pocantico Hills N. Y.. St Matthews military sch.. O Legare Rogers Ph.B. 
Port Deposit Md....... Tome institute............. A. W. Harris Ph.D. Se.D. 
Pottstown Pa.......... po | John Meigs Ph.D. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y.... Riverview academy........ J.B. Bisbee M.A. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y.... Vassar college.............. James M. Taylor D.D. LL.D. 
Princeton N. J........ Princeton uviversity.....-.- Francis L. Patton D.D. LL.D. 
pe Boys high school ....... ... Charles S. Foos 
Redbank N. J......... jo eee S. V. Arrowsmith 
Rochester N. Y........ University of Rochester.... Rush Rhees LL.D. 
he  voecrececneves Rye SOMiINary ....c6cccccces Mrs Life & the Misses Stowe 
Schenectady N. Y..... Union classical inst......... Arthur Marvin M.A. 
Schenectady N. Y..... Union aniversity........... A. V. V. Raymond D.D. LL.D. 
S. Bethlehem Pa....... Lehigh university.......... Thomas Messinger Drown LL. D. 
S. Orange N. J......... High school ................ George J. McAndrew M.A. 
Stapleton L.I......... Staten Island academy .... Frederick E. Partington M.A. 
State College Pa....... Pa. state college............ George W. Atherton LL.D. 
Summit N. J........... Kent Place school.......... Sarah Woodman Paul 


Swarthmore Pa........ Swarthmore college.......-. William W. Birdsall B.S. 
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List or Mempers 1901-2 (concluded) 








LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Swarthmore Pa........ Swarthmore preparatory List of 
BORGO ccccces ecccsce ses Artbur H. Tomlinson members 
Syracuse N. Y......... Syracuse university ........ Rev James Roscoe Day S.T.D. LL.D. 
Trenton N... Jd .scass<o~e State model school.......... James M. Green Ph.D. 
Troy N. Y.-cccceccceee Emma Willard school ...... Mary Alice Knox B.A. 
( Mrs Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders 
i The Balliol school ......---. 4 Ph.D. 
| Edith Rockwell Hall 
Utica W.. Fccessscaswes Utica free academy......... A. L. Goodrich B.A. 
gt ar ee Warren high school .....,.. W. L. MacGowan 
Washington D. C...... Catholic univ. of America... Rt. Rev. Mgr. T. J. Conaty D.D. LL.D. 
Washington D. C....-.. Colambian university ...... Samuel H. Greene D.D. LL. D. 
ea , = Thomas W. Sidwell 
Washington D.C...... Friends select school ....... Raia Sadtemee Sawdl 
Washington D. C...... Gallaudet college....... .-.. Edward Minor Gallaudet Ph.D. LL D. 
Washington D.C...... Howard unviversity......... J. E. Rankin LL.D. 
Washington D. C...... The University school...... Robert L. Preston 
Washington D. C. (Wis- 
consin av.) .....--... The Washington school tor 
DOTS saccce coves Socnaceewas Louis L. Hooper 
Washington Pa........ Trinity Hall................ William W. Smith 
Washington Pa........ Washington and Jefferson 
ON cece saeiwececsanes James D. Moffatt D.D. 
West Chester Pa ...... State normal school......-... G. M. Phillips M.A. Ph.D. 
West Chester Pa...... West Chester high school .. Addison L. Jones 
Westminster Md....... Western Maryland college... T. H. Lewis 
Westtown Pa.......... Westtown school ........... William F. Wickersham M.A. 
Wilkesbarre Pa........ Dunmore high school....... E. D. Bovard 
Wilkesbarre Pa........ Harry Hillman academy -.. H. C. Davis Ph.D. 
Wilmington Del ....... Friends school............-. Enos L Doan B.A. 
Wilmington Del....... Wilmington high school ... A. H. Berlin M.A. 
Fonkere N.Y .<csses-s Halsted school..........-.-- Mary S. Jenkins 
Yonkers 2. V ....2:<<. Yonkers high school........ William A. Edwards 


York Pa.........ccc--- Collegiate institute .......:. E. T. Jeffers 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 1901 


Albany N. Y. Deputy state superintendent of public instruction Danforth 
E. Ainsworth, Judge Alton B. Parker 

Albany (N. Y.) academy. Prin. Henry P. Warren 

Albany (N. Y.) high school. W. D. Goewey 

Alfred (N. Y.) university. Pres. Boothe C. Davis 

Balliol school, Utica N. Y. Prin. Edith Rockwell Hall, Mary Delia Hopkins 

Barnard college, New York. Dean Laura D. Gill 

Bordentown (N. J.) military institute. Rev. Thomas H. Landon 

Bowdoin college, Brunswick Me. Rev. E. N. Packard 

Brown university, Providence R. I. Pres. W. H. P. Faunce 

Bryn Maur school, Baltimore Md. Associate head mistress Jane Brownell 

Canisius college, Buffalo N. Y. Rev. Aloysius J. Pfeil 

Cazenovia (N. Y.) seminary. Pres. F. D. Blakeslee, E. F. Cuykendall 

Central Pennsylvania college, New Berlin Pa. Pres. Aaron E. Gobble 

Christian Brothers academy, Syracuse N. Y. Brother Aloysius 

Clinton (N. Y.) high school. Prin. Perey L. Wight 

Clyde (N. Y.) high school. Prin. H. N. Tolman 

Colgate academy, Hamilton N. Y. Prin. I’. L. Shepardson, F. H. Howard, 
E. P. Sisson, E. W. Smith 

Colgate university, Hamilton N. Y. Pres. George E. Merrill, Prof. Newton 
Lloyd Andrews, Prof. F. C. Ewart, Prof. C. D. Kingsley, Prof. H. S. 
Loyd, Prof. R. W. Moore, Prof. M. S. Read, Prof. R. W. Thomas 

Columbia university, New York N. Y. Act. Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Prof. Thomas S. Fiske, Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Prof. James H. Robin- 
son 

Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y. Dean H. S. White, Prof. Charles DeGarmo, 
Prof. Paul F. Garber 

De Lancey school, Geneva N.Y. Prin. Mary S. Smart, Mary P. Joslyn 

De Witt Clinton high school, New York. J. J. Sheppard 

Dickinson college, Carlisle Pa. Prof. John Fred Mohler 

East Bloomfield (N. J.) high school. Prin. F. B. Jones 

East Onondaga N. Y. School commissioner J. J. Jewell 

East Orange N. J. Sup’t Vernon L. Davey 

East Springfield (N. Y.) academy. George Lee Phelps 

East Syracuse (N. Y.) high school. Mary A. Dowd, Frank E. Fisk 

Egberts high school, Cohoes N. Y. Prin. W. Carleton Tifft 

Elmwood school, Syracuse N. Y. G. N. White 

Franklin academy, Malone N. Y. Litz Dustin, Ola M. LaLime 

Franklin and Marshall college, Lancaster, Pa. Prof. John B. Kieffer, John 
Smith Rader 

Friends central high school, Philadelphia. Prin. J. Eugene Baker, Edward 
C. Wilson 

Fulton (N. Y.) high school. Prin. B. G. Clapp, Mabel Chesly 

Geneva (N. Y.) high school. Sup’t W. H. Truesdale, A. W. Mason 

Goshen (N. Y.) high school. Zona L. Dunn 

Granger Place school, Canandaigua N.Y. Prin. Samuel C. Fairley 

Halstead school, Yonkers N.Y. Prin. Mary Sicard Jenkins, Eliza P. Cobb 

Hamilton college, Clinton N.Y. Pres. M. W. Stryker 

Haverford (Pa.) college. Pres. Isaac Sharpless 
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Hensinger high school, New York. Prin. Anna Leach Delegates 

Hobart college, Geneva N.Y. Prof. W. K. Durfie, Prof. J. A. Leighton, registered 
Prof. Herbert R. Morry, Prof. Henry A. Sill 

(Dr) Holbrook’s school, Ossining N.Y. Prin. Dwight Holbrook 

Ithaca N. Y. Sup’t F. D. Boynton, Dorothy White 

Ithaca (N. Y.) high school. Daniel C. Knowlton 

Jamesville (N. Y.) high school. Prin. G. T. Fuggle 

Jordan (N. Y.) free academy. Prin, R. B. Searle 

Keuka institute, Keuka College N. Y. Prin. H. B. Larrabee 

Leavenworth institute and Wolcott high school, Wolcott N. Y. Prin: 5. Bi. 
Carris 

Lisle (N. Y.) union school. Prin. H. V. Rulison 

Lowville (N. Y.) academy. Prin. W. H. Perry 

Lyons (N. Y.) high school. Prin. W. H. Kinney 

Manhattan college, New York. Brother Blimond 

Manlius (N. Y.) high school. Floy F. Whitney 

Matteawan (N. Y.) high school. Prin. G. R. Miller 

Mevico (N. Y.) academy and high school. Prin. A. H. Norton 

Montreal P. Q. Emiliau Menard 

Moravian parochial school, Bethlehem Pa. Sup’t Albert A. Rau 

New York. James C. Colgate; Ginn & Co. E. F. Southworth, F. C. Hodgdor; 
Macmillan Co. Jesse A. Ellsworth; Trunk line ass’n, G. W. Smith 

New York Mills (N. Y.) union school 2. Prin. W. S. Droman 

Newark (N. J.) academy. Head master Wilson Farrand 

Niagara university, Niagara Falls N. Y. J. A. Tracy 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) free academy. Prin. Fred Van Dusen 

Oneida (N. Y.) high school. Edith M. Farrell 

Onondaga free academy, Onondaga Valley N. Y. Prin. Guy A. Bailey 

Palmyra (N. Y.) classical high school. Prin. W. J. Deans 

Peter Cooper high school, New York. Abby B. Bates 

Philadelphia, Pa. Ginn & Co. Theodore Pershing 

Phoenix (N. Y.) high school. Prin. J. S. Fox, Adelaide E. Launt, Mrs Lola 
M. Rowell, Frances L. Van Buskirk 

Polytechnic institute of Brooklyn N. Y. Dwight R. Little 

Port Byron (N. Y.) high school. Prin. W. X. Crider 

Pulaski (N. Y.) academy and union school. Ellen Beauchamp 

Riverview academy, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Josiah Bartlett 

Rochester N. Y. F.C. O’Shea, Mary J. Rogers 

Rochester (N.Y.) high school. Ernest R. Clark, Mary Dransfield. Isabel 
Rogers 

Rutgers college, New Brunswick N. J. Prof. Louis Bevier jr 

Sachs collegiate institute, New York. Dr Julius Sachs 

St Lawrence university, Canton N. Y. Dr Henry Priest 

St Peter’s academy, Rome N. Y. Sister M. Augusta, Sister Mary of the 
Cross 

Schenectady N. Y. Mrs F. H. Wilkins 

School of commerce, Chenango Forks N. Y. Ervin B. Whitney 

Shady Side academy, Pittsburg Pa. Clarence J. Geer 

Sherwood (N.Y.) select school. Prin. A. Gertrude Flanders, Elizabeth G. 
Otis 
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Sidney (N. Y.) high school. Prin. A. S. Knight 

South New Berlin (N. Y.) union school. Prin. Jay D. Lester 

State normal and training school, Cortland N. Y. Prin. Francis J. Cheney 

State normal school, Bloomsburg Pa. Dr Paul F. Peck 

Stewartstown (Pa.) collegiate institute. Pres. Henry M. Payne 

Srracuse N. Y. Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, Dr C. M. Goodale, Francis A, 
McGuire, Harriet May Mills, Mrs F. H. Saunders, Clifford Stark; 
Butler, Sheldon & Co. T. W. Bevan; Silver, Burdett € Co. C. A. Duvall. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) classical high school. A. Lineoln Travis, Gen. J. B. Van 
Petten 

Syracuse (N. Y.) high school. Prin. William IX. Wickes, Mrs EE. H. Kingsley, 
Miss M. L. Pattison 

Syracuse (N. Y.) university. Chane. James R. Day, Dean Ensign McChes- 
ney, Dean Frank Smalley, Prof. Evelyn Benedict Ayers, Prof. Herbert 
M. Burchard, Dr Curtis C. Bushnell, Prof. C. W. Cabeen, Prof. Edgar 
A. Emens, Prof. A. C. Flick, Prof. Charles W. Hargitt, Prof. Delmer 
E. Hawkins, Prof. T. C. Hopkins, J. E. Kirkwood, Prof. W. H. Metz- 
ler, Prof. Edgar C. Morris, Prof. E. N. Pattee, Prof. Ismar Peritz, 
Frederick A. Saunders, Prof. J. R. Street, Dr H. Monmouth Smith, 
E. D. Roe jr, Prof. Charles B. Thwing, Paul E. Weithause, Milton B. 
Wise 

Teachers college, New York. Prof. Paul Monroe, Prof. E. H. Castle 

Temple college, Philadelphia Pa. Prof. Barclay W. Bradley 

Tome institute, Port Deposit Md. Dr John S. French 

Tully (N. Y.) high school. Prin. H. I. Van Hoesen 

Union university, Schenectady N. Y. Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Prof. 
E. E. Hale jr, Prof. B. H. Ripton, Prof. James R. Truax, Prof. E. B. 
Wheeler, Prof. F. H. Wilkins, Prof. F. B. Williams 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa. Dr Herman VY. Ames, Prof. 
Dana C. Munro 

University of Rochester, N. Y. Pres. Rush Rhees, Prof. Bailey B. Burrit, 
Prof. Herman Le Roy Fairchild, Prof. George M. Forbes, Prof. G. A. 
Lattimon, Rey. Henry B. Williams 

University of the State of New York, Albany N. Y. Regent St Clair McKel- 
way, See. James Russell Parsons jr, 8. Dwight Arms, Arthur G. 
Clement, Dr Charles Davidson, Dr Edward S. Frisbee, Dr Eugene W. 
Lyttle, Dr E. J. Peck, Dr Henry L. Taylor, Charles F. Wheelock 

Utica (N. Y.) free academy. Sup’t George Griffith, Prin. A. L. Goodrich 

Utica (N. Y.) preparatory school. Prin. William S. Rix 

Vassar college, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Prof. Abby Leach, Grace H. Macurdy, 
Elizabeth H. Palmer, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon 

Wadleigh high school, New York. Prin. John G. Wight 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran college, Rochester N. Y. Pres. John Nicum, 
Prof. L. F. Gruber 

Warrensburg (N. Y.) high school. Patty Naomi Braley 

Wells college, Aurora N. Y. Pres. J. W. Freley 

West Jersey academy, Bridgton N. J. Phoebus W. Lyon 

West Winfield (N. Y.) high school. Prin. George L. Bennett 

Westminster college, New Wilmington Pa. Rey. W. P. Stevenson 

Woodstock (Md.) college. Timothy Brosnahan 

Yonkers (N. Y.) high school. Prin. William A. Edwards 
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OFFICERS FOR 1900-1' 
President 

Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Union university, Schenectady ofticers 

wm. 3. 
Vice-presidents 

Prin. James G. Croswell, Brearley school, New York 

Pres. William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore college, Pa. 

Prin. J. Monroe Willard, Philadelphia normal school for girls, 
Pa. 

Prin. Eli M. Lamb, Friends school, Baltimore Md. 

Prof. Charles De Garmo, Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y. 


Prin. 8S. J. McPherson, Lawrenceville school N. J. 


Secretary 
Dr Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
Treasurer 
Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall college, Lan- 
caster Pa. 
Executive committee 
President, secretary and treasurer, ex officio 
Dr John G. Wight, Wadleigh high school, New York 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
Dean Horatio S. White, Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y. 


Dr John Meigs, Hill school, Pottstown Pa. 


at 





1A list of officers of the association from 1887-98 inclusive may be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the 11th annual convention; for the years 1898-1900 im the proceedings of 
the 14th annual convention, Regents bulletin 53. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
CONSTITUTION 
Article 1 
NAME AND OBJECT 

§ 1 The name of this association shall be the AssocrIaTIOn 
OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND. 

§ 2 The object of the association shall be to consider the 
qualifications for candidates for admission to college and the 
methods of admission; the character of the preparatory schools; 
the courses of study to be pursued in the colleges and schools, 
including their order, number, etc.; the relative number of re- 
quired and elective studies in the various classes; the kind and 
character of degrees conferred; methods of organization, gov- 
ernment, etc.; the relations of the colleges to the state and to 
the general educational systems of the state and country; and 
any and all other questions affecting the welfare of the colleges 
and schools, or calculated to secure their proper advancement. 


Article 2 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 

§ 1 Any college, normal or high school, or other school pre- 
paring students for college, in the Middle states and Maryland, 
may be received into membership in this association upon 
approval of the executive committee. 

§ 2 In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of 
the association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, 
but on all questions requiring a decision by ballot each institu- 
tion represented shall have but one vote. 


Article 3 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the association shall be a president, one vice- 
president from each state represented in the association, a sec- 
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retary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of four mem- 
bers, together with the president, secretary and treasurer, who 
shall be ex officiis members of the executive committee. These 
officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting, by ballot, and 
shall hold office for one year, or until their successors have 
been elected. The executive committee shall elect its own 
chairman. . 
Article 4 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

§ 1 The president, or in his absence a vice-president, shall 
preside at all meetings of the association, and sign all orders 
upon the treasurer. 

§ 2 The secretary shall keep a record of all business trans- 
acted by the association and conduct the necessary correspond- 
ence. 

§ 3 The treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the 
association and pay out the same upon a written order of the 
president. 

§ 4 The executive committee shall prepare business for the 
association, fix time and annual meeting, call special meetings, 
and act for the association in its recess; but the acts of this 
committee shall always be subject to the approval of the asso- 
ciation. 

Article 5 
MEETINGS 


There shall be one annual meeting of the association, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of other business. 
Unless determined by the association the date and place of 
holding this meeting shall be decided by the executive commit- 
tee, which committee shall also have power to call special meet- 
ings of the association. 

Article 6 


EXPENSES 


To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of the associa- 
tion, conducting the correspondence, printing, etc. the sum of 
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$5 shall be assessed upon each of the institutions represented 
in the association, and any deficiency which may occur shall be 
provided for by special action of the association. 
Article 7 
POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Decisions by the association, of questions not pertaining to 
its organization, shall always be considered advisory, and not 
mandatory, each institution preserving its own individuality and 


liberty of action upon all other subjects considered. 


Article 8 
RELIGIOUS TESTS 
No religious tests shall be imposed in deciding upon member- 
ship or other privileges in this association. 
Article 9 
A QUORUM 


Representatives from one third of the institutions belonging 
to the association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

Article 10 
CHANGE OF THD CONSTITUTION 


This constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting by a vote, by ballot, of two thirds of the institutions 


represented at said meeting. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Following is a list of the publications of the association, together with 
the titles of the papers contained therein: 


History of the organization and the proceedings of the first 
convention of the College association of Pennsylvania, held at 
Franklin and Marshall college, Lancaster VPa., July 5 and 6, 
ISS7. Lippincott TSS7. 


Proper relation of colleges to the educational institutions of the state. 
Pres. I. Il. Magill, Swarthmore college. 

Idea of a liberal education. Dr IT. G. Apple, Franklin and Marshall 
college. 


American university.! Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania. 


Proceedings of the sccond annual convention of the College 
association of Pennsylvania, held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, July 5 and 6, ISS88, and its reorganization 
as the College association of the Middle states and Maryland. 


Globe printing house 188s. 


A collegiate education. Prof. Enoch Perrine, Bucknell university. 

Higher education. Prov. William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

Relations of the college to the university. Pres. Magill, Swarthmore 
college. 

Endowments. Dr J. G. Fitch, London Eng. 

Place of history in a college course. Prof. W. P. Holeomb, Swarthmore 
college, 


The study of English.! Prof. Enoch Perrine, Bueknell university. 


Proceedings of the first annual convention of the College asso- 
ciation of the Middle states and Maryland, held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Nov. 29 and 30, 1889. Globe 
printing house 1890. 


The place of technical instruction in our colleges and universities. Pres. 
C. WK. Adams, Cornell university. 

Combination of university training with technical edueation. Pres. Isaae 
Sharpless, Haverford college. 

Study of English classics for admission to college. Prof. F. A. March, 
Lafayette college. 

College students who are not candidates for a degree. Prof. Allen Mar- 
quand, Princeton college. 

Relation of pedagogy to the university. Prof. Jerome Allen, New York 
university. 


*Not published in the proceedings. 
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Duty of the university to the common schools.t| Prof. Nicholas Murray 
3utler, Columbia college. 

Duty of the college to its students. Prof. William A. Lamberton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

The university in modern life. Prov. Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

The degree of A.B. Dean Edward H. Griffen, Johns Hopkins university. 

Value of the bachelor’s degree. Pres. Merrill E. Gates, Rutgers college. 

The fellowship system in American colleges. Prof. Henry I*. Gsborn, 
Princeton college. 

The system of admission by certificate. Prof. Horatio 8S. White, dean of 
Cornell university. 

The philosophical faculty in the United States. Prof. Monroe Smith, 
Columbia college. 

The right reform of examinations. Prof. J. Rendell Harris, Haverford 
college. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of the College 
association of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Prinee- 
ton college, New Jersey, Nov. 28 and 29, 1890. Globe printing 
house 1891. 


Coordination of colleges and universities. Pres. C. K. Adams, Cornell 
university. 

Shortening of the college curriculum. Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 
university. 

Same topic. Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton college. 

Teaching of philosophy in American colleges. Prof. Thomas Eughes, 
College of St Francis Xavier. 

Educational value of college studies. Prof. Simon L. Patten, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

University extension. Prov. William Pepper. University of Pennsylvania. 

Same topic. Pres. Seth Low, Columbia college. 

Same topic. Com. W. 'T. Harris. 

Problems in higher education. Pres. James C. Welling, Columbian uni- 
versity, Washington D. C. 

The idea and scope of a faculty of philosophy. Bishop John J. Kean, 
rector of the Catholic university of America. 

Taxation of college property. Pres. T. L. Seip, Muhlenberg college. 

Place of the English Bible in the college curriculum. Pres. George 
Edward Reed, Dickinson college. 

The ideal college education. Prof. J. G. Schurman, Cornell university. 

Inductive work in college classes. Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New York uni- 
versity. 

Relation of the colleges to the modern library movement. Melvil Dewey, 
secretary of the University of the State of New York. 

Moral and religious oversight of students. Dr James McCosh, Princeton 
college. 








1Not published in the proceedings. 
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Proceedings of the third annual convention of the College 
association of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Cornell 
university, Ithaca N. Y., Nov. 27 and 28, 1891. 


True scope of college discipline. Prof. Jacob Cooper, Rutgers college. 

Scope of modern languages in our colleges and the best methods of teach- 
ing them. Kx-pres. Magill, Swarthmore college. 

Aim and scope of the study of modern languages asd methods of teach- 
ing them. Prof. O. B. Super, Dickinson college. 

The English Bible—its study as a classic in our colleges. Prof. W. R. 
Duryea, Rutgers college. 

The college and the people: how may they be brought into closer rela- 
tions? Vrof. George A. Harter, Delaware college. 

Relations and duties of colleges to their preparatory schools. Prof. 
George T. Ettinger, Muhlenberg college. 

On permitting students to take studies in professional schools while pur- 
suing a regular undergraduate course. Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Columbia college. 

On allowing undergraduate students to study in professional schools. 
Prof. C, A. Collin, Cornell university law school. 

Athletics and intercollegiate games. Pres. Thomas Iell, St John's ecol- 
lege, Annapolis. 

The position of metaphysics in a course of scientific philosophy. Prof. 
Ik. A. Pace, Catholic university of Washington, 

Is it worth while to uphold any longer the idea of a liberal education: 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins university. 

University extension. Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of the College 
association of the Middle states and Maryland, held at Swarth- 
more college, Swarthmore Pa., Nov. 25 and 26, 1892. Educa- 
tional review, Columbia college, New York. 


Tlow can high schools be msde so uniformly efficient that their graduates 
may, without further preparation, enter college? ‘The experience of 
New York state. Melvil Dewey, secretary of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Same topic. Proposals for the Middle states. VPres. George W. Atherton, 
Pennsylvania state college. 

Best methods of determining and recording the scholarship of students. 
Dean Horace Jayne, University of Pennsylvania. 

Same topic. Prof. M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg college. 

How can the highest educational efficiency be secured for English in 
American colleges? Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. . 

Relation of English literature to aesthetics. Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette 
college, Easton Pa. 

Scope and function of rhetoric and composition. Prof. Charles E. Hart, 
Rutgers college, New _ Jersey. 
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College libraries: how best made available for college uses. George 
William Harris, librarian of Cornell university. 

Same topic. Prof. J. H. Morgan, Dickinson college, Carlisle Pa. 

Higher education in the United States. Pres.:Seth Low, Columbia college, 

Geography as a scientific basis for the study of histovy.t. Pres. D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins university. 

Geography as a scientific basis for the study of biology. Dr Spencer 
Trotter, Swarthmore coilege. 

To what extent is student government available as a means of college 
discipline? Prof. Merrill E. Gates, Amherst college. 

Same topic. Prof. James M. Taylor, Vassar college. 

Relations between the high school, the college, and the university. Melvyil 
Dewey, secretary of the University of the State of New York. 


Proceedings of the first annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at Columbia college, New York, Dec. 1 and 2, 
1893. Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1894. 


Should the degree of bachelor of arts be conferred on students who have 
studied neither Greek nor Latin? Papers by Prot. Andrew EF. West. 
Princeton college, N. J.; Melvil Dewey, secretary of the University 
of the State of New York; Prin. C. UH. Thurber, Colgate academy, 
Hiamilton N. Y.; Prin. I’. L. Gamage, Cathedral school of St. Paul's, 
Garden City, L. L. 

Discussion by Prof. Morris Loeb, New York university; Prof. O. B. Super, 
Dickinson college, Carlisle Pa.; Prin. James M. Green, State normal 
school, Trenton N. J. 

Will any kind or amount of instruction in modern languages make them 
satisfactory substitutes for Greek or Latin as constituents of a liberal 
education? Papers by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia college, New 
York; Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton college, Clinton N. Y.; Dr 
Julius Sachs, Collegiate institute, New York; Prin. James C. Mae 
IKxenzie, Lawrenceville school, N. J. 

Discussion opened by Prof. EK. H. Magill, Swarthmore college, Pa. 

President’s address. Neglect of the student in recent educational theory. 
Pres. James M. Taylor, Vassar college, Poughkeepsie N. Y. 

Work in English in the colleges and preparatory schools. Papers by 
Pres. James C. Welling, Columbian university, Washington I1).C.; 
Prof. J. Morgan Hart, Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y.; Dr Edward 
Brooks, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia Pa.; Wilson Farrand, 
Newark academy, Newark N. J. ‘ 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states 
and Maryland, held at Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore Md., 
Nov. 30 and Dee. 1, 1894.- Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1895. 





1Not published in the proceedings. 
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pLACE AND TEACHING OF HISTORY AND POLITICS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Fublica- 


Is history past politics? Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Johus Hopkins uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

Ought the sources to be used in teaching history? Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson, University of Pennsylvania. 

Place of history in the preparatory schools. Prin. Henry P. Warren, 
Albany academy. 

Civics in the secondary schools. Samuel E. l‘orman, Baltimore. 

Discussion by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia college, New York; 
Prin. C. M. Phillips, State normal school, West Chester Pa.; Glenn 
Mead, Episcopal academy, Philadelphia. 

Discussion of the report on the requirements for entrance examinations in 
English by the committee of 10, appointed by the association at the 
last annual convention. Papers by Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, New 
York university; Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore. Wilson Farrand, Newark academy, Newark N. J.; Prof. 
Bliss Perry, Princeton college, Princeton N. J.; Percival Chubb, Brook- 
lyn public schools. 

Discussion by Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette college, Easton Pa.; Prof. 
John B. Van Meter, Woman's college, Baltimore; Melvil Dewey, sec- 
retary of the University of the State of New York; Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Columbia college, New York. 

The future of the college. Talcott Williams, Philadelphia Press; Pres. 
Isane Sharpless, Haverford college, Pa.; Vres. E. D. Warfield, La- 
fayette college, Easton Pa.; Pres. M. W. Stryker,’ Hamilton college, 
Clinton N. Y. 

Discussion opened by Prof. Edmund J. James, University of Pennsylvania; 
Prin. Isaac T. Johnson, Friends school, Wilmington Del. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states 
and Maryland, held at Lafayette college, Easton Pa., Nov. 29 
and 30, 1895. Avil printing co. Philadelphia 1896. 


AIM AND METHOD OF COLLEGE WORK IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 

College beginning German. Prof. Lawrence A. McLouth, New York uni- 
versity. 

Oral clement in modern language instruction. I, Hl. B. Spiers, William 
Penn school, Philadelphia. 

Environment in modern language instruction. Prof. M. D. Learned, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Some psychological aspects of the teaching of modern languages. Dr 
Francis Burke Brandt, Central high school, Philadelphia. 

Discussion by Dr Julius Sachs, Collegiate institute, New York; Dr 

Eliot R. Payson, Rutgers preparatory academy, New Brunswick N. J.; 

Randall Spaulding, Montclair public school, Montclair N. J. 











1Not published in the proceedings. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF HERBART FOR SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
2aper by Pres. Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore Pa. 

Discussion by Prof. Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania; Frank 
M. MeMurry, University of Buffalo; Dr C. Hanford Henderson, North- 
east manual training school, ‘Philadelphia; Dr Walter L. Tfervey, 
Teachers college, New York. 

TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS: ARE WE SACRIFICING THE HUMANISTIC 'TO THE 

LINGUISTIC? 

Papers by Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette college; Rev. Charles H. Wilcox, 
Lawrenceville school, N. J.; Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lehigh university, 
South Bethlehem Pa.; Dr M. E. Scheibner, Boys high school, Reading 
re. 

Discussion by Prof. Charles E. Bennett, Cornell university; Henry W. 
Rolfe, Philadelphia; Dr Albert G. Rau, Moravian parochial school, 
Bethlehem Pa. 


Proceedings of the 10th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Pa., Nov. 27 and 28, 1896. Avil printing co. Philadelphia. 


SHALL HISTORICAL STUDIES BE A NECESSARY PART OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS? 

Paper by Prof. H. Morse Stephens, Cornell university. 

Discussion by Prof. John B. McMaster, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
Luey M. Salmon, Vassar college; C. A. Herrick, Central high school, 
Philadelphia. 

HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE STUDIES AS A PART OF THE PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 

-aper by Prof. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins university. 

Discussion by Prof. George I’. Barker, University of Pennsylvania; O. D. 
Clark, Boys high school, Brooklyn. 

CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Some of the subdivisions of the subjects were: 

a The advanced age at which the average student now enters college. 

b The advanced age at which college men must now enter the professions, 
and the effeet upon the individual and the community. 

c The tendency of men to omit the college course as college entrance re- 
quirements are increased, that they may enter professional or tech- 
nical schools directly from the secondary schools. 

Should the present standard of college entrance requirements be lowered 
through concerted action, and partial, even if not complete, uniformity 


~ 
~ 


of requirements? 

e A partial reorganization of our public school system, with a view to its 
more perfect articulation with our colleges. 

f Effect of lowering the age of entrance to college upon the undergrad- 
uate and graduate study, and upon the social life of the student. 








od 





— 
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The form decided on for the consideration of these topics was that of 
“Round table” discussion by Sup’t Edward Brooks, Philadelphia; 
Pres. Eliot, Harvard university; Vice-prov. Fullerton, University of 
Pennsylvania; Pres. Gilman, Johns Hopkins university; U. S. com- 
inissioner of education Harris; Chane. Holland, Western university 
of Pennsylvania; Prin, Levermore, Adelphi college; Chane. Mae- 
Cracken, New York university; Pres. Patton, Princeton university; 
Pres. Schurman, Cornell university; Pres. Sharpless, Haverford college; 
Pres. Thomas, Bryn Mawr college; Dean Thurber, Morgan Park 
academy; Pres. Wartield, Lafayette college; Dr Talcott Williams. 

President’s address: Democracy in edueation. Dr James C. Mackenzie. 

Brief address. Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard university. 


Proceedings of the Tith annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Marvland, held at Vassar college, Poughkeepsie N. Y., Nov. 26 
‘and 27, 1897. Univ. of Chicago press. Chic. 1898, 

Address of weleome, Pres. J. M. Taylor. 
Response, Pres. J. G. Schurman. 


What is the present consensus of opinion as to the most important prob- 


lems in the preparatory and collegiate education? Pres. Isaae Sharp- 
less, Dr Julius Sachs, Prof. Henry B. Fine, Sec. Melvil Dewey, Dr 
John G. Wight, A. L. Goodrich, Prof. J. TH. Robinson, Prof. W. W. 
Birdsall, Prof. S. G. Ashmore, C. D. Ashley, J. T. Buchanan, Prof. 
Francis Heiermann. 

President's address: The idea of a university. Pres. J. G. Schurman., 

What is the consensus of opinion as to the place of science in the prepar- 
atory schools? Prof. R. S. Tarr, C. C. Wilson, Prof. E. G. Conklin, 
Prof. L. C. Cooley, C. B. Wood, Pres. Charles De Garmo, Prof. 
A. P. Brigham. 


Proceedings of the 12th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at Columbia university, New York, Nov. 25 and 
26, 1898. University of the State of New York. Regents bul- 
letin 47. May 1899. 


Audress of welcome by Pres. Seth Low. 

Response by Dr Julius Sachs. 

Teaching of history in the secondary schools: discussion of the report of 
the committee of seven. Prof. J. H. Robinson, Prof. W. H. Mace, 
Prof. J. L. Stewart, Miss A. B. Thompson, Prof. E. H. Castle, Prof. 
A. B. Hart, Prof. H. M. Stephens. 

Professional and academic schools; plans, courses and preparation: dis- 
cussion of the report of committee on entrance requirements of 
engineering colleges. Prof. R. H. Thurston. Discussion, Pres. T. M. 
Drown, Prof. H. W. Spangler, Prof. Daniel Carhart, Pres. E. D. War- 
field, Sec. Melvil Dewey, Prof. R. H. Thurston, Pres. Seth Low, Chane. 
W. J. Holland, Chance. H. M. MacCracken, J. W. Davis. 
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President’s address: Position of the secondary schools in the present edu- 
cational movement. Dr Julius Sachs. 

Necessity of teaching the duties of citizenship in the public schools Prof, 
KE. J. James. Discussion, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, Sup’t W. H. Maxwell, 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, Prof. H. B. Adams. 


Proceedings of the 13th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at State normal school, Trenton N. J., Dee. 1 and 
2, 1899. University of the State of New York. Regents bulletin 
D0. May 1900. 


Address of welcome, Hon. I. O. Briggs. 

Response, Pres. Isaac Sharpless. 

Aim of philosophy teaching in American colleges. Prof. George Stuart 
Fullerton, Prof. Alexander T. Ormond, Prof. I. C. French. Discus- 
sion, Prof. J. E. Creighton, Pres. Thomas Fell, Prof. E. E. Hale jr. 

Uniform college entrance requirements with a common board of examiners. 
Dean Nicholas Murray Butler, Prin. Christopher Gregory. Discussion, 
Pres. F. L. Patton, Pres. C. W. Elliot, Pres. Seth Low, Pres. E. D. 
Warfield, Prin. V. S. Collins, Prin. T. H. Landon, Inspector C. F. 
Wheelock, Pres. W. W. Birdsall, Prin. C. D. Larkins. 

Address. Gov. Foster M. Voorhees. 

President’s address: Public life of college men. Pres. Isaac Sharpless. 

The transition from school to college. Dean L. B. R. Briggs. 

Intellectual and moral waste in the transition from school to college. Pres. 
W. E. Waters. Discussion, Prof. Alexander T, Ormond, Mr Deakyn, 
Prof. J. B. Hench, Dean L. B. R. Briggs. 

Uniform .college entrance requirements with a common board of examiners 
(continued). Dean N. M. Butler, Prin. Julius Sachs, Pres. A. V. V. 
Raymond. 


Proceedings of the 14th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa., 
30 Nov.-1 Dee. 1900. University of the State of New York. 
Regents bulletin 58. April 1901. 

Address of welcome, Proy. Charles Custis Harrison. 
Response, Prin. John G. Wight. 


SHOULD THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN DIFFER FROM THAT OF MEN? 


Papers by Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Pres. Charles F, Thwing. Discussion, 
See. Ellen F. Pendleton, Pres. J. F.. Goucher, Miss Agnes Repplier, 
Prin. James G. Croswell. 

Report of committee on establishment of a joint college entrance exaim- 
ination board. Dean Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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HOW SHALL AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES BEST PREPARE MEN FOR 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE? 
For the scientific and technical work of the government. Pres. Henry 8. 
Pritchett. Discussion, Pres. Arthur T. Hadley. 
For the administrative and diplomatic service. Hon. David J. Hill. Dis- 
cussion, Pres. J. G. Schurman. 
General discussion. Prof. Joseph F. Johnson, Prof. Edward H. Magill, 
Prof. Ethelbert D. Warfield, Prin. Phoebus W. Lyon. 
President’s address: Literature and the teacher. Prin. John G, Wight. 
ORATORY AND DEBATING 
Intercollegiate debating. Prof. George P. Baker. 
Oratory in colleges. Prof. Dunean C. Lee. 
Oral expression in secondary schools. Miss Jessie Dalrymple. 
Hammond Lamont, Dr Raymond M. Alden, Prof. Cheesman 


Discussion. 
A. Herrick, Prof. Edward E. Hale jr. 
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